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THE NEW “OLD SALT LAKE THEATER” 


C. Lowe. LEEs 


In the last twenty years university theaters have in- 
creased in importance. Particularly with the passing of 
stock companies, they have assumed the training of actors 
in this country. However reluctantly, the professional thea- 
ater has acknowledged that universities are a fit training 
ground for the actor. To universities this has seemed to be 
a very natural development, for they train doctors and 
lawyers and should be able to train artists as well. 

To fulfill this function, university theaters have intro- 
duced many interesting plans. Some universities have tried 
to procure audiences for their student actors by giving their 
productions sufficient technical excellence to overcome the 
shortcomings of the beginning actor. Others have brought 
to their campuses professional companies of players to alter- 
nate with student productions so that the students might 
observe the professional actors at work. Still others have 
added leading actors to their faculties as artists in residence, 
both to teach the students and to play with them in uni- 
versity productions. 

The most far-seeing university programs, however, have 
been those that have tried to establish cultural centers by 
presenting the best theater possible. The University The- 
ater of Utah, one of the oldest college theaters in existence, 
has not been behind other universities in long range plan- 
ning. It has been the purpose of the University Theater to 
establish in this community a State theater which would 
not only be a training center for the professional theater, 
but also provide opportunities in this State with the hope of 
retaining our most talented people. In order to accomplish 
this purpose the University Theater has become a university- 
community theater, employing the best talent in the com- 
munity as well as the best student talent. This in no way 
detracts from the training of students, for a number of play 
seasons have been added to the University Theater reper- 
toire specifically to give students the best possible training. 
Touring companies have been organized to tour the State so 
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that all communities in the State may share in the cultural 
impetus from the State University. In the annual May Festi- 
val, the talent in the community has an opportunity to work 
with some of the finest professional talent in the country, 
Plans are now under way to present a dramatic music festi- 
val each summer in the University Stadium, which will pre- 
sent to the State the finest local talent as well as top-flight 
professional performers. In addition to training actors, our 
prime purpose is to establish in the State a semi-professional 
theater which will permit our people to earn their living in 
the arts by remaining in the State. 

It is necessary that such a program combine the highest 
ideals of theater with a very realistic consideration that the 
theater must pay its way. It is only through combining high 
idealism with rigid realism that living theater can be made a 
part of our daily culture. It is necessary that people living in 
the State be permitted to see fine plays, both classic and 
modern, presented by well trained actors, and that people 
be encouraged to write plays about this community. 

The most serious handicap to the program at present is 
lack of facilities. The President and Board of Regents of 
the University have recognized the need for a building de- 
voted primarily to the theater. It is their purpose to recon- 
struct the old Salt Lake Theater. This is, in a sense, a 
rededication of our modern community to the ideals of the 
pioneers, who saw the need of fostering the arts within their 
community; it is reaffirmation of our cultural heritage in 
drama. 


The theater spectators approaching the new building 
will be under the impression as they look in the facade that 
they are entering the old Salt Lake Theater of 1861. True, 
there will be no hitching posts, but the wide series of steps 
leading to the main entrance will be there. The streams of 
light flooding from the many windows in the front of the 
building will give the same welcoming warmth that the first 
nighters received years ago. 

After climbing the steps the spectator will find himself 
on a theater porch. This will seem new to all except the 
very old-timer who can remember that the old building had 
such a porch which was eliminated by later renovation. On 
entering the building the spectator will find himself in a 
large, spacious foyer, with staircases and an elevator leading 
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to the upper galleries. ‘The elevator is unquestionably an 
innovation, but even the connoisseur of the old will appreci- 
ate it if he has a seat in the upper gallery. The foyer will be 
much larger than that in the old theater, large enough to 
give the audience a chance to circulate during intermission 
to discuss the play and perhaps to see some exhibits. 

On either side of the foyer will be large corridors ex- 
tending the full length of the building; these will provide 
ample space for art exhibits and give the spectator a feeling 
of spaciousness. It will not be necessary for the late-comer 
to walk down the aisles of the theater and disturb those 
already seated, for he will be able to come by means of the 
corridors to doors that will lead him to within a row or two 
of his seat. Nor will the spectator have to pass through a 
partially filled house, for he can come immediately to the 
filled section of the house toward the front. 

As the spectator enters the auditorium, he will discover 
that even if his seat is in the center of the row he will have 
no need to request seated patrons to stand, for there will be 
ample space between rows of seats to allow him to pass. 

As he looks about he will be pleased to discover that the 
balconies are still as they were in the old building, even to 
the top “peanut” gallery. If he is a close observer he will 
note that while the shape and size of the galleries seems to 
be the same, they have been changed ever so slightly to make 
it possible to see all the stage from every seat in the house. 
The old seats on the side which he used to shun in the old 
building will be not only good seats but choice seats in the 
new theater. Everything will seem as before in the audi- 
torium except for changes made to give greater comfort to 
the spectator. 

As the spectator looks to the stage, his nostalgia for the 
old will again sweep him as he sees that the boxes look as 
they did in the old theater. In front of the stage will be an 
hydraulic elevator which can be lowered for use as an 
orchestra pit, or raised to stage level to serve as an extended 
apron for Elizabethan productions; it can also be used to 
raise and lower scenery from the storage space beneath the 
stage. 

Carefully concealed in the back wall will be a light 
booth, from which all of the stage lights are operated. The 
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stage electrician will never have to make excuses for bring. 
ing a light up too soon or throwing in the light switch after 
the actor has turned on the lamps or flicked the switch on 
the wall; he will be able to watch all the play. 


A trip to the backstage, however, will reveal the most 
startling changes from the old structure. The stage will be 
a vast expanse almost twice the size of the old, with a grid 
extending over one hundred feet in the air, permitting mask- 
ing of drops and draperies that glide into the flies by mechan- 
ical hoists. In the center area, a large revolving unit laced 
with tracks will permit rapid changes of scenery by means of 


























SCENE $HOD Sketch by 
Vern Adix 























stage wagons. Off to the right will be an assembling area 
where sets may be quickly put together or dismantled be- 
fore being wheeled onto the revolving platform. 


At the back of the assembling area, large doors will open 
into a shop with paint frames, scene docks, and a building 
area. Double doors in the left wall of the scene shop w ill 
lead to a small theater seating three hundred people; there 
the University may experiment with various plays that re- 
quire intimate staging. 

Under the stage will be located large rehearsal rooms 
which will permit four or five plays to be in rehearsal at the 
same time. In another section of the under-stage area will 
be storage for costumes, properties, and scenery. There will 
be classroom space for costuming, designing, stage lighting, 
and acting laboratories. Dressing rooms, make-up rooms 
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ring. and shower rooms, too, will be in the basement; a stairway 

after will lead to them directly from the stage. 

h on Under the foyer will be the Green Room where the 
actors may receive their friends after the play and hold in- 

most formal meetings and parties. 

ll be This will be a very modern plant in which a real con- 

grid tribution to the theater of America may be made. 
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ns of AT DAWN, AT DUSK, THE LONE SKIER 


AND THE QUIET YAWN 


At dawn when the sun fires west 
Ricocheting the white boughs of pinon pine 
Straining under weight of new fallen snow, 
The lone skier slaloms, 
snaking, 
spearing, 
body-veering waxed hickory 
In the quiet yawn 


| of drifting snow. 


At dusk when the sun fires east, 

When the quiet yawn stretches with shadows 
Of green pocked on white, 

No figure, 














wind-tanned, 
wiser of slope, 
Returns on sealskinned hickory 


he. To the slalom summit for another run. 
We were not prepared for his death 
Anymore than you, 

en white blanket, 

ng Were prepared for your crag’s 

vill quick convulsion. 

re If you could tell us: 

re- what was his debt, 
Or does he fight yet drawing breath 
In your ignoble incrustation? 

| You answer with a quiet yawn—a se pulcher 

he In the silent night. 

ill Who will question you at dawn; 

ill Who will curse your appetite? You answer 
With a quict yawn 

8; Cold and resolute in the midnight. 


ns —James E. ASPER 











THE “JAPANESE” IN UTAH’ 


ELMER R. SMITH 
PART II 


The basic social and cultural influences discussed in Part 
I of this study suggested the sort of double culture into which 
the American born Japanese (Nisei) were born and defined 
some of the influences that were exerted upon them early in 
life by their parents (Issei). We shall now see how far these 
influences have been able to mold the Nisei character in 
Utah, and at the same time analyze the factors in the larger 
American community which have affected the type of Nisei 
living in Utah. In ancestry and physical appearance the 
Nisei are Japanese, and some of their early training was 
stamped with the Japanese cultural habits of their parents, 
but in the schools, on the playgrounds, at work, in social and 
economic experiences, and in the armed forces, the American 
tradition was at work. These young Americans stand on the 
borderline between two cultures. How successfully have they 
been able to become acculturated into two ways of life, the 
dominant one being American? 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DIFFERENTIALS 


The economic status of the Nisei in Utah has fluctuated 
considerably; the exception has been in agriculture, where 
the land is either owned or rented. The labor market and 
professional fields (white collar positions) have not been 
stable for the Nisei, nor are they at the present time. Oppor- 
tunities vary greatly from year to year and from season to 
season. During the summer and fall months labor demands 
in agriculture and the canneries are high for Nisei, but dur- 
ing the winter and spring months the labor market is very 
poor. The chances in other types of labor are comparable. 
From 198 intensive interviews’ conducted within the last few 
*This historical and ethnological study was conducted on a research grant from 


the Viking Foundation of New York, with the Utah Humanities Research 
Foundation as co-sponsor. 


*The interviews upon which this material and much of that which is to follow is 
based were made during the period of this study. The interviews were con- 
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months, it appears that jobs most commonly available in 
urban areas to Nisei were domestic work, employment in 
public eating places (cook, bus boy, dishwasher ) , mechanical 
and general garage work, and work as janitors, fruit 
and vegetable laborers, and delivery boys. Railroad work 
ranks fairly high as a labor market for Nisei as well as Issei; 
work in the mines is not as common as it used to be during 
the war years, but Nisei are employed in mining at Price and 
Bingham in fairly large numbers. 


Urban business establishments under the control of per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry are centered in Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, but a few establishments are found in Layton, Mur- 
ray, and Brigham City. There are fifty-six “Japanese”’ busi- 
ness establishments in the metropolitan area of Ogden; al- 
though many of these are under the control of Issei, the Nisei 
very often occupy a very important position in helping to 
make decisions and in meeting Caucasian trade. The natural 
tendency is for more Nisei to take over business houses in the 
urban areas. 

The Salt Lake City area is indicative of the status of 
Nisei business in the state. There are in Salt Lake City sev- 
enty-two general and professional businesses; these include 
dry cleaning establishments, grocery stores, pool halls, jewel- 
ry and appliance stores, cafes, laundries, hotels, candy store, 
magazine stand, fish market, bean-cake factory, beauty par- 
lors, real estate agencies, garages, and a service station. The 
most numerous establishments are cafes, dry cleaning, hotels, 
and grocery stores, in the order named. Twenty-seven of 
these seventy-two businesses are under the management of 
Nisei; two others are both Nisei and Issei. The remaining 43 
are Issei controlled, but, as in Ogden, many of them employ 
Nisei to assist in the management of the business. 


The purely professional fields in Salt Lake City are rep- 


resented by two Nisei doctors, one dentist, one lawyer, one 
optometrist, and six persons at the University of Utah; two 





ducted informally with key concepts worked out beforehand upon which 
specific information was desired. The author’s wider interpretations are 
the result of over eight years of intimate association and contact with the 
Nisei both in Utah and elsewhere in the Intermountain and Pacific Coast 
states. The writer lived for 18 months within a “Japanese” community 
as Community Analyst for the War Relocation Authority, spent one year 
living in the homes of Nisei in the Seattle area, and since returning to 
Utah has for over 19 months participated in the social, recreational, and 
political activities of the Nisei. 
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of these are professors, two are assistants, and the others are 
carrying on research studies. There are a good many Nisei 
secretaries and stenographers working with various Cauca- 
sian firms in Salt Lake City and Ogden, and a few are em- 
ployed by establishments operated by persons of Japanese 
ancestry. 

The economic status of the Nisei is not positively corre- 
lated with their training. The educational background of 
most of the Nisei is beyond the “common labor” field in 
which they are at present employed. The educational status 
of the Nisei in Utah is very high, as it is throughout the 
United States. At the time of evacuation 14.1 per cent of 
the Nisei who had completed their education had from one 
to five years of college work, and 70.6 per cent had from 
one to five years of high school. Thirty-eight and nine-tenths 
per cent of the Nisei attending college had completed three 
or more years.” The educational status of the Nisei in Utah 
is comparable to that in the United States as a whole. This 
is shown by the results of a recent intensive case study made 
in relation to the present problem of Nisei 19 years of age and 
over. This study suggested that nearly half had at least one 
year of college or its equivalent in business or trade school. 
The others had at least four years of high school. When these 
figures are compared with the type of work the Nisei are 
doing, it is evident that on the whole their status in the labor 
and business world is not in keeping with their training. 
There are several reasons for this condition, but suffice it 
to say here that one basic reason is that the Nisei are not 
hired either because of discrimination, lack of opportunities, 
or both. 

A survey* made four years ago of 151 Nisei showed that 
50.3 per cent desired positions in the “white collar” and pro- 
fessional fields, and that most of these were either already 
trained for these specific positions or were being so trained. 
The available positions in the “white collar” and professional 
fields have not been opened up to the Nisei to any greater 
degree since the time the study was made. The economic po- 
sition of the Nisei in Utah is definitely that of the “marginal 


39 


man”: that is, he is not fully participating in the labor and 


*The Evacuated People: A Quantitative Description (Washington, D. C.: De- 
partment of the Interior, War Relocation Authority, Government Printing 
Office, 1946), p. 80. 

‘Elmer R. Smith, Japanese Relocation Study of Utah (Salt Lake City: Univer- 
sity of Utah, 1944), p. 7 
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occupational market for which he is trained, primarily be- 
cause he is of a group not in the majority position in Utah. 

Discriminations have occurred and are occurring in 
“job” positions for Nisei. Recently a young Nisei, fresh out 
of training school for meat-cutters, attempted to get a job 
in Salt Lake City. No meat handling company would even 
take his application. One prospective employer stated the 
case quite bluntly: “You are Japanese,” he said, “and we 
couldn’t possibly have you ‘out front’ where Caucasians 
would see you.” This kind of attitude is met with more fre- 
quently than most people think, if not specifically stated at 
least clearly implied. In a recent survey conducted by the 
writer a Caucasian business man in Ogden explained why 
he did not hire Nisei: ““They cannot stand up under severe 
physical work as well as whites, and they have a tendency to 
want to choose the job on which they are to work” (italics 
mine). No proof was given by this business man to verify 
these remarks, but scientific investigations of physical and 
mental abilities of persons of non-white ancestry do not con- 
firm them. This is undoubtedly an opinion to rationalize dis- 
crimination; other evidence in the possession of the writer 
would make this explanation seem the most logical one. Not 
only have Nisci found difficulty in getting hired; Nisei have 
often been the first to be fired when production is curtailed 
and help must be laid off. This occurs even when the Nisei 
have been employed longer than some of the non-Nisei and 
have been doing their job efficiently. 

Another reason why some of the Nisei are not able to 
find positions fitting their desires and training in Utah is 
the lack of openings within the state for specific types of 
trained personnel, especially in highly technical fields. Stud- 
ies’ indicate that this is a dominant factor in the great exodus 
of young people from Utah and applies not only to Nisei but 
to all young persons highly trained in special fields. 

The Nisei are fairly well established in agricultural pur- 
suits, many of them having bought land for both intensive 
and extensive agricultural production. During the war both 
the Nisei and Issei proved their worth as farm laborers as 
well as agricultural owners and renters. The present writer 


stated in 1947 that 
‘Joseph A. Geddes, Migration, A Problem of Youth in Utah (Logan, Utah: 
Utah State Agricultural College, 1946), p. 26. 
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persons of Japanese ancestry during the war definitely con- 
tributed to the economic well-being of the communities where 
they settled. Without the Japanese farm labor the area would 
have been hard put for manpower to carry out the agricul- 
tural demands placed upon it. The Caucasians recognized 
this, and still do for that matter.® 


One of the first instances of agricultural production dur- 
ing the war by persons of Japanese ancestry was the small 
colony of 90 persons established early in the spring of 1942 
at Keetley in Wasatch County, Utah. This group of Nisei, 
with a few Issei, were among the first persons of Japanese 
ancestry to arrive in Utah after the evacuation orders were 
given to the Pacific Coast states. They were volunteer evac- 
uees. The group leased 3800 acres of land and cleared most 
of it of sage, grass, and rocks before cultivation could be 
commenced. Most of the food produce raised by these farm- 
ers would be classed as “truck garden foods.” This project 
was a success and many stayed in Keetley for the duration of 
the war; a small group is still working some of the land at 
the present time. 

During the month of February, 1943, the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers requested through Representative Walter K. Gran- 
ger that the War Manpower Commission use the evacuees 
of Japanese ancestry to assure a practical solution for Utah’s 
farm labor problem. The letter stated that many farms in 
the state were faced with the prospect of letting lands lie 
fallow, and “that many rich dairy herds have been sold for 
beef” because the dairymen were unable to hire help. “As- 
surance that help will be made available must be forthcom- 
ing not later than March 15, or many farmers will be forced 
to plant easily handled grain crops or forego planting parts 
of their land altogether.” In March, 1943, Governor H. B. 
Maw asked for laborers of Japanese ancestry to assist in the 
"People Motion (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of the Interior, 1947), 
‘The Pacific Citizen (Salt Lake City), February 11, 1943, p. 1. The Pacific 

Citizen, edited by Mr. Larry Tajiri, is the official weekly paper of the Jap- 

anese American Citizens’ League. This publication is used for checking 

many of the incidents recorded in the following pages along with the 
writer’s own notes made from observation of many of the instances recorded. 

The Pacific Citizen is a recognized source of reference by the U. S. Depart- 

ment of the Interior, War Relocation Authority, War Liquidation Unit, 

and the Supreme Court of the United States through briefs submitted to 
it in a number of its recent cases. When sources are not given for infor- 


mation concerning incidents, the author’s notes are being used, based upon 
personal observations and contacts. 
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fulfilling of farm labor demands of the farmers of the state, 
stating that 3000 Japanese were used on Utah farms in the 
spring and fall of 1942, and that evacuces “are welcomed by 
many farmers for thinning and harvesting sugar beets, pick- 
ing fruit, working in fields of lettuce and other vegetable 
crops and performing many other types of labor.’”” 

On December 14, 1943, at a meeting of public officials 
and civic leaders in Orem, Governor Maw and Mr. Harold 
Mower of the U. S. employment service declared that Japan- 
ese American workers from relocation centers had proved 
the salvation of farmers and fruit growers in Utah. The Gov- 
ernor thanked the Japanese Americans for the cooperative 
spirit shown in the work that had been accomplished in the 
labor field. 

Besides working in the farm labor fields, persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry entered other types of employment in Utah 
during the war. In December, 1943, Mr. V. W. Sweet, vice- 
president and general manager of the Hudson Coal Com- 
pany in Carbon County, stated that many Japanese Ameri- 
cans were employed in the coal mines of the state. He com- 
mended them for their hard, earnest work. “We have some 
employed as miners, loaders, hoistmen, motormen and driv- 
ers,” he said. In commenting further on their work, Mr. 
Sweet stated: “Our experience has been that they are loyal, 
trustworthy and hard-working employees who are seldom 
late for work.””” 

The increased numbers of persons of Japanese ancestry, 
due to evacuation and relocation from the west coast states, 
throughout the Great Salt Lake Valley and the Utah Valley 
had its repercussions in both the established Japanese dis- 
tricts and the Caucasian communities. The reactions to the 
influx of persons of Japanese ancestry had both negative and 
positive results. In the Garland and Corinne areas, the ap- 
pearance of large numbers of non-Utah Japanese created 
among some of the local Japanese residents themselves a feel- 
ing of resentment, but no serious antagonisms resulted. As a 
matter of fact, instances are known where some of the resi- 
dent Japanese loaned money and equipment and in other 
ways aided the “new-comers” to get them started on farms. 
One native Nisei of the area stated: “We seemed to be able 
to get along either with or without the Californians.” A 


‘Loc. cit. 
"Pacific Citizen, December 25, 1943, p. 23. 
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fairly large number of evacuees settled in the Brigham City. 
Honeyville area. These evacuees sometimes were resented, 
This resentment is summarized in the following words by an 
older native Nisei: “After all, we had become well estab- 
lished in our community, we were accepted, people knew us 
and respected us. The evacuees moved in and they soon 
outnumbered us two to one. They did not know how to act. 
They thought they were better than we were. We didn't 
like it. After they were here for a while they began to under- 
stand, and along toward the end of their stay they began to 
be better able to make the right kinds of adjustments.” 

While making a preliminary study of the Japanese in 
Utah for the U. S. Department of the Interior, War Agency 
Liquidation Unit, the present writer presented some of the 
potential conflicts between resident Utah Japanese and evac- 
uees in the following manner: 


In the early days of relocation, there was an organized at- 
tempt on the part of some of the resident Japanese to keep the 
evacuees from going into business in Ogden. This movement 
was led by a prominent Issei and rested on the belief that too 
many persons of Japanese ancestry in business in Ogden 
would do harm to all concerned. Another factor involved 
centered in the fact that some of the evacuees were better off 
financially and the local people found competition difficult 
or believed that they would. As time went on this feeling 
decreased and before the end of the war a fair degrce of co- 
operation was established between the old time residents and 
the newcomers.’° 


A survey conducted during the war (1943-44) showed 
that many of the out-of-state Nisei believed that the local 
Issei and Nisei showed a marked indifference toward them, 
and that a few were outright antagonistic to their presence 
in Salt Lake City.” 

The attitudes and actions of the Caucasians also dis- 
played variations toward persons of Japanese ancestry. Acts 
of discrimination against the Japanese Americans took many 
forms. Space will not permit the enumeration and discussion 
of all of these, but the following are typical examples. Early 
in June, 1942, the United Veterans’ Council aroused senti- 
ment by a mass meeting against sales of real estate and other 
property to persons of Japanese ancestry. In December of 


People in Motion, p. 144. 
"Smith, op. cit., p. 14. 
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1942 the farmers in West Jordan district in Salt Lake coun- 
ty, under the leadership of the president of the Salt Lake 
County Farm Bureau, went on record as being opposed to 
selling land to persons of Japanese ancestry, but favored a 
controlled and modified policy of renting land to Japanese, 
and of hiring evacuee Japanese labor only as a last resort. 
During the month of January, 1943, the Utah State Senate 
was presented a bill by Alonzo F. Hopkins to ban alien land 
buying in Utah. This bill was aimed at the issue of alien 
Japanese land ownership. This bill (Senate Bill 5) was 
passed immediately by both houses but was vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Maw during the first week of March because “the bill 
was objectionable in that it would affect the Chinese and 
Filipinos, as well as the Japanese, and that it would deprive 
Utah farmers of the help of Japanese aliens residing in the 
War Relocation Authority Centers.”’* An alien land law 
(Senate Bill 216) was passed in modified form and became 
law during the second week of March, 1943. This bill was 
repealed by Senate Bill 73 during the legislative session in 
1947 without a dissenting vote, and Senator Hopkins, who 
had introduced the bill in 1943, was an outstanding leader 
in working for the repeal of the Utah alien land law. 
One of the principal sources of discrimination against 
persons of Japanese ancestry was the American Federation 
of Labor in Utah. The 39th annual convention of the Utah 
State Federation of Labor, AFL, passed a resolution on the 
22nd of September, 1943, opposing any plans of individuals 
or groups, either public or private, to obtain the release of 
evacuees from relocation centers for the duration of the war. 
After the passage of this resolution the various local AF of 
L organizations refused membership to Nisei, thereby closing 
many jobs to them. During the winter of 1943 and the spring 
of 1944, the Citizens’ Committee for Fair Employment 
Practice of Utah had four cases of unfair labor practices re- 
ferred to it, all of which involved Nisei and the state Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its local groups. The Salt Lake 
City Federation of Labor, during the second week of Feb- 
ruary, 1943, sent a resolution to the Mayor of Salt Lake City 
petitioning the City Commissioners to adopt a policy pre- 
venting persons of Japanese ancestry from operating places 
of business. The resolution said that “Japanese” were going 





“Pacific Citizen, January 21, 1943, p. 1. 
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into competition with “American” business and labor by 
buying, leasing, and negotiating for various places of bus- 
ness in Salt Lake City. “This activity will tend to create 
disharmony and lead to strife in our city.” The AF of L 
group asked that the commission adopt a policy preventing 
issuance of licenses to persons of Japanese ancestry, “regard. 
less of citizenship.”** 

The sensational outcome of the AF of L agitation against 
the Nisei took place in Salt Lake City on the night of Febru- 
ary 20th, 1944, when through the invitation of the AF of L 
of Salt Lake City the “race baiter” and agitator John R. 
Lechner held a public meeting at the West High School 
auditorium. The meeting was advertised as “telling the 
truth about Japanese in Utah.” Kelso K. Haan was invited 
and advertised as a speaker but he did not arrive for the 
meeting. The chairman of the meeting, Mr. L. F. Anderson, 
announced that Haan (who was reported by the Los Angeles 
Examiner on January 11th as having refused to comply fully 
with the provisions of the Foreign Agents Registration Act) 


was unable to attend due to “circumstances beyond our con- | 


trol.” After a 90-minute address by Lechner, the meeting, 
after considerable difficulty, was addressed by Mr. Joe Masa- 
oka, a native Nisei Salt Laker, in which he answered some 
of the charges made by Lechner. In the words of Mr. Larry 
Tajiri: “The meeting in Salt Lake which had been called 
to point out the dangers of the ‘Japanese invasion’ of Utah 


and to stir antagonisms against citizens of Japanese ancestry | 


9914 


had ended with an ovation for a Japanese American. 

At the same time another meeting, attended by over 30 
persons, was being held by the Progressive Study Club in the 
Newhouse Hotel to present an educational and cooperative 
program for the control of attacks upon the Nisei in Salt 
Lake City and other areas of Utah. This meeting was suc- 


cessful in organizing support to stem attacks against Nisei, | 


and laid the foundation for cooperation with other local 
groups and the War Relocation Authority. 

Closely associated with the discriminatory practices and 
recommendations of the State Federation of Labor, AFL, 
the City Commissioners of Ogden adopted a policy late in 


“Quoted in The Pacific Citizen, February 19, 1943, p. 3. 
“Pacific Citizen, February 26, 1944, p. 3. 
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1943 denying all requests for business licenses to persons of 
Japanese ancestry who had not been in business in Ogden 
prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor. This practice was up- 
held by the city attorney. The city of Layton during the 
spring of 1944 refused to renew a business license for a person 
of Japanese ancestry. This case was brought before the 
federal court in Salt Lake City, and Judge Tilman D. John- 
son ruled that a citizen’s rights under the constitution had 
been denied by such action. It was not, however, until the 
close of the war that Ogden modified its practice of discrim- 
ination, even though a number of Nisei had requested busi- 
ness licenses in Ogden. 

Acts of violence against persons of Japanese ancestry 
occurred in Utah in a number of places during the war years. 
In the Tremonton area shots were fired through the door of a 
building housing some families of Japanese ancestry; beat- 
ings of Nisei by Caucasians occurred in Ogden, Salt Lake 
City, and Provo. One of the most sensational attacks took 
place in the vicinity of Provo on October 2, 1943, when five 
youths from the Provo area shot into the War Food Admin- 
istration labor camp at Provo, terrorizing Japanese Amer- 
icans housed there. Civic and public leaders were greatly 
disturbed by this incident, and Governor H. B. Maw, in a 
speech at the Spanish Fork Kiwanis Club and Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said: 


The continuation of such practices would smear the philoso- 
phy and religion of the founders of this state and destroy all 
that has been built up through such a program for many 
years. Many Japanese of this state are loyal Americans, and 
if they cannot feel free in America then most of what we are 
fighting for in this present war has been destroyed. You can- 
not discriminate against one group and still preserve the lib- 
erty of the classes.’° 


Rural and urban groups consisting of Caucasians passed 
resolutions and recommendations opposing Nisei in their 
communities. On January 11, 1944, the Davis County Citi- 
zens Protective Association, made up of a nucleus of 50 farm- 
ers, conducted a general campaign throughout Davis County 
opposing the sale of farm lands to American citizens of Jap- 
anese ancestry. 


*Quoted in The Pacific Citizen, October 9, 1943, p. 1. 
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The Salt Lake City Real Estate Board, during the second 
week in November, 1943, voted to curb sales of homes in 
“better” districts to persons of Japanese ancestry by reaffirm. 
ing their acceptance of article 34 of the 1911 National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. The text of the national ar- 
ticle 34 reads in part: 


A realtor should never be instrumental in introducing into a 
neighborhood a character of property or occupancy, members 
of any race or nationality, or any individual whose presence 
will clearly be detrimental to property values in that neigh- 
borhood.*® 


The Salt Lake City Real Estate Board still holds to this 
“article of faith,” and restrictive housing covenants are in- 
cluded as part of all contracts involving sales of property 
through members of this Board, even though the Supreme 
Court of the United States has ruled as of May 3rd, 1948, 
that such restrictive covenants are unenforceable by courts 
of law and legal action. 

The attitudes of Caucasians in Salt Lake City during the 
war toward persons of Japanese ancestry have been studied 
by the writer." The most prejudice and discrimination ap- 
peared in employment and other fields of economic behavior. 
A later study conducted by Mr. Douglas W. Hardy” in 1946 
showed the same basic pattern, but indicated that the degree 
of such prejudice and discrimination had decreased some- 
what after the war. Both studies evidenced a relatively high 
degree of social prejudice toward persons of Japanese ances- 
try, though not nearly so strong as that against the Negro.” 


Nise1 PsycHo-CuLTuRAL DIFFERENTIALS 


There is a common idea among many Caucasians and 
to some extent among the Nisei themselves that the Nisei 
are different from other persons in their basic personality 
structure and in their recreational and social activities. There 


“Quoted in The Pacific Citizen, November 13, 1943, p. 3. 

"Smith, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

*Douglas W. Hardy, Caucasian Attitudes Toward the Japanese in Meiropolitan 
Salt Lake City (Thesis, University of Utah, 1947). 

*This point was demonstrated by a study just completed by Mr. James B. 


Christensen, A Social Survey of the Negro Population of Salt Lake City 
(Thesis, University of Utah, 1948). 
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isa small amount of truth in this belief, but not as much as 
some persons would have us believe. The experiences of 
Nisei both in their family background and their American 
contacts have left an indelible impression upon the personal- 
ity of the Nisei in Utah. They must take account of two cul- 
tures, represented by their family ties and by their contacts 
with the American schools, social groups, economic patterns, 
and religions. They have therefore been obliged to accul- 
turate themselves into at least two types of social behavior, 
one that will be acceptable to their aging parents, the other 
to the larger community in which they live, based in many 
instances upon majority patterns of segregation and discrim- 
ination. They have thus acquired some few personality char- 
acteristics that may be called peculiarly Nisei. 

The amount of criminality and delinquency of a specific 
group is a fairly good index of the degree of adjustment to 
the social milicu in which the members of the group live. 
The Nisei in Utah have the lowest per capita rate of crime 
and delinquency of any group within the state. Juvenile 
judges and consultants in Ogden and Salt Lake City state 
that few Nisei are brought into the juvenile court for offenses. 
During the year 1947 in Ogden, of 1313 juvenile cases re- 
ferred to the juvenile division of the city law enforcement 
agency, only one was Nisei. His offense was trivial, and the 
boy was not listed as a “case.” The statistics are comparable 
for Salt Lake City. The State Industrial School at Ogden 
has had but four Nisei committed to the institution in the last 
45 years, and three of these were committed during the 
height of the population influx of persons of Japanese an- 
cestry into Utah in 1943-45. A member of the Salt Lake 
County Sheriff’s Office stated in an interview in 1947 that 
“the Nisei are the most law abiding citizens in Salt Lake City. 
There has not been any noticeable increase in crime among 
the Nisei.” It must not be overlooked, however, that delin- 
quency did increase slightly among the Nisei during the per- 
iod of relocation of persons of Japanese ancestry in Utah; 
this delinquency, whether brought to the attention of law 
enforcement officers or not, took the following principal 
forms: (a) gang fights among Nisei from various relocation 
centers, (b) individual fights between persons from different 
geographical areas and cities in the west, (c) petty thievery. 
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Petty thievery resulted from congested living conditions jn 
which the Nisei found themselves forced to live, and to the 
loosening of the family bonds and controls. At the present 
time the delinquency in these areas has decreased apprecia- 
bly because the population of Nisei has decreased in Utah, 
relieving the congested living conditions; consequently fam- 
ily life has become more stable and more security is felt by 
the remaining Nisei. A strong deterrent to crime and delin- 
quency is the powerful ethical family training the Japanese 
family pattern has imposed upon the Nisei. But the family 
moral traditions do not rule upon petty traffic offenses in the 
same way as in other patterns of behavior; the Nisei commit 
these at about the same rate as the rest of the population.” 
Family disorganization as measured by divorce is an im- 
portant index of personal and social disorganization, and 
measures the degree of adjustment of persons concerned to 
the total social environment. Divorce has always been low 
among persons of Japanese ancestry. An important reason 
for this is the strong family organization found among per- 
sons of Japanese cultural background. The Japanese family 
in America, as previously stated, retains many traditional 
functions; it is a closely knit organization, and divorce is re- 
garded as a sign of family dishonor. Consequently group 
pressures have kept the divorce rate among persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry at a minimum. The post-war years have seen 
a slight increase in divorces among persons of Japanese an- 
cestry, but it must be recognized also that there has been a 
rapid increase in the marriage rate among the Nisei. Since 
the average age for all Nisei is at present 23 years, most of 
the married Nisei have become married within the last four 
years. Considering the rate of marriages, the rise in the di- 
vorce rate is not of importance as yet; it is still abnormally 
low compared with that of the rest of the population. 
Students of human personality tell us that the character- 
istics of personality are to some degree defined by the very 
fact and nature of social participation in group activities. 
Many have insisted that minority groups, in order to become 
fully “assimilated” into a culture, must participate wholly 
in the majority group’s organizations for social and recrea- 


*These minor infractions were not included in the evaluation previously made 


concerning the per capita offenses of Nisei in relation to other population 
groups in Utah. 
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tional activities. —The degree to which the minority group 
participates in such majority group activities has been used 
as a measurement of “assimilation.” The Nisei in Utah have 
a large number of more or less segregated groups and group 
activities. It is necessary, in viewing the Nisei groups and 
group activities, to recognize certain specific theoretical con- 
siderations included in any discussion of acculturation. The 
writer maintains that any group of people with a bi-cultural 
heritage, and with physical features characteristic enough to 
set them apart from the majority, cannot be judged by any 
one hard and fast rule concerning their process of accultura- 
tion. “Acculturation,” says Dr. A. L. Kroeber, “comprises 
those changes produced in a culture by the influence of an- 
other culture which results in an increased similarity of the 
two.””* Stated more specifically, it is a two-way process of 
the “taking on” of culture by individuals through contact 
and the making of the necessary adjustments and accommo- 
dations to one another’s culture on the part of all groups and 
individuals concerned. The process of acculturation is grad- 
ual rather than abrupt. The culture of Utah, as well as the 
United States as a whole, is made up of a large number of 
foreign cultural elements. It is doubtful if one could say 
that there has ever developed a highly particularized Amer- 
ican type to which all and everything must rigidly conform. 
The “national culture” of America has remained fluid, and 
the succeeding waves of foreign influences, instead of being 
utterly suppressed, have been free to blend and fuse with 
other cultural aspects found in America.” This is accultura- 
tion. With this principle in mind, it seems logical that the 
Nisei, with their bi-cultural environment, should not be rad- 
ically different from any other ethnic group in a like position. 
The Nisei are making out a process of acculturation of their 
own through the use of such elements in their cultural tradi- 
tion inherited from their family background as are meaning- 
ful to them in the total culture of America. The writer would 
agree with Dr. Robert E. Parks, Dr. David F. Bowers, and 
others that the individual or group which unites in itself the 
heritage of more than one culture is one of the most impor- 
tant vehicles of social evolution and cultural progress. We 
have already seen how this has worked in the fields of crime, 





vA. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948), p. 435. 
David P. Bowers, Foreign Influences in American Life (Princeton University 
Press, 1944), p. 23. 
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delinquency, and family disorganization in relation to the 
Nisei. It seems to have possibilities in other fields of social 
activity as well. 


The Nisei groups in Utah may be divided, for practical 
purposes, into those centering in the church, in recreation, 
and in economic security. Under the heading of “church” 
we have the Bussei (Young People’s Buddhist Association), 
the Japanese Young People’s Christian Association, and the 
Episcopal group. Nisei members of the Latter-day Saints 
and Unitarian churches attend non-segregated meetings, 
The Episcopal Church also has a number of Nisei members 
who attend on a non-segregated basis. The recreation groups 
are organized locally and include such activities as basket- 
ball, bowling, and baseball leagues. Dances are sponsored 
by various groups of Nisei in various localities. Particular 
local groups of Nisei have been organized for economic rea- 
sons, the most outstanding organizations being the Ogden 
Central Japanese Farmers’ Association of Weber and Davis 
Counties, and the Utah County Japanese Cooperative So- 
ciety. 


The Nippon Sportsman’s Association was organized for 
the purpose of gaining adequate fishing and hunting privi- 
leges for the Issei, but it is now an organization composed 
mostly of Nisei. Its primary function at the present time is to 
stimulate good fellowship among the persons of Japanese 
ancestry and other sportsman groups throughout the state. 
This it is accomplishing to a phenomenal degree. It also co- 
operates with other fishing and hunting organizations in 
sponsoring fish and game conservation programs. 


The Japanese American Citizens League (JACL) isa 
national organization with its national headquarters located 
in Salt Lake City (since 1942). The local chapters of the 
JACL are located in Salt Lake City, Ogden, and Murray. 
It is founded upon the principles of cooperation and security 
for the Nisei through contacts and organizations with both 
persons of Japanese ancestry and others. Its functions are 
very diverse, including recreational, political, economic, and 
social activities. The Salt Lake Chapter of the JACL was 
organized and had its first official meeting on March 8th, 
1935, the Ogden chapter in 1937, and the Mt. Olympus 
(Murray) chapter in 1943. 


In a community where there are a fairly large number 
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of Nisei, it is impossible for all of them to gain access to 
groups that are congenial to them to play basketball, or 
baseball, or to bowl, especially when there is discrimination 
against non-Caucasians in specific sports such as bowling, 
based upon the rules and regulations of the American Bowl- 
ing Congress. As an example, in Salt Lake City there are 
over 100 young Nisei men and women who participate in 
specific athletic activities, but can find room and opportunity 
for such participation only in their own groups or leagues. 
The problems in this respect are even more pronounced in 
the rural areas surrounding Salt Lake City, Ogden, and 
Brigham City. It is true that the L.D.S. Church has a basket- 
ball league, but since only a small percentage of the Nisei 
of this age group are Mormons, a large number are left out 
of such activities. The other churches do not have an elab- 
orate enough program to take care of the Nisei in this type 
of recreation. The schools within the given areas are not 
adequately organized to allow all the Nisei who desire to play 
various games to do so, and many of this age group are past 
high school age and have graduated. Thus, as one leading 
Nisei put the problem, “There is but one thing to do, organize 
leagues of our own so all who wish may participate to the 
best of their ability.” When asked why there were not more 
non-Nisei on their teams and in their leagues, the answer is, 
“We do not discriminate; as a matter of fact Caucasians do 
participate in some of our group activities, but on the whole 
the non-Nisei have various kinds of activities of their own 
in which they are more interested than in our activities.” 
This explanation seems to the writer to be an adequate one 
upon the basis of evidence. It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that the Nisei do have some teams entered in other bas- 
ketball leagues, but rules prohibit too many teams from one 
group entering such activities. It is thus difficult to find 
groups in the communities within the state that fill the need 
that the Nisei have for active participation in the various 
fields of recreation, except in their own organizations. 
Many of the Nisei attend non-Nisei dances as a form of 
recreation, but at the same time large numbers of dances 
are sponsored principally for Nisei by various Nisei groups. 
They have found that at dances other than Nisei-sponsored 
ones, they are lonesome because other persons avoid them 
and do not become social in the more intimate sense of that 
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term. If the Nisei attend a non-Nisei dance, the spirit of 


personal fellowship is lacking, and they are set apart. If, on | 


the other hand, Nisei go to the general dances held by Cau. 
casians, and are accompanied by non-Nisei partners (espe- 
cially if the partners are Caucasian girls), friction often de. 
velops and many times both the Nisei and his partner are 
insulted. This the writer has been able to observe a number 
of times. The Nisei naturally prefer to dance where they 
are surrounded by fr iendliness and easy comradeship as they 
are at Nisei dances for Nisei. Besides, like all other young 
people, they desire to make acquaintances that may lead to 
courtship and marriage. As many of the Nisei have told the 
writer, “It is expected that we marry other Nisei, and about 
the only place where you have a chance to meet any number 
is at our own type of social affairs.” These very basic prob- 
lems that the Nisei have to face need to be taken into con- 
sideration by persons who insist upon the fast and complete 
“assimilation” of the Nisei (or any other racial minority 
group) into the social activities of the community. 


The same general forces are at work in Nisei church 
and club groups. There are in many clubs in Utah (espe- 
cially in fraternal groups) discriminatory practices against 
non-Caucasian members. In order to have the necessary 
feeling of “get togetherness” some sort of organization is 
needed by the Nisei. Since common interests act as pulling 
forces, the Nisei get together in their social clubs and groups. 
All people of like. interests like to congregate together, and no 
finger need be pointed at groups based on common interests 
as being non-acculturated or unsocial. Many groups do in- 
clude Nisei members, such as International Relations Clubs, 
YWCA groups, Veterans of Foreign Wars, etc. Of course, 
all Nisei who are eligible for such groups do not belong to 
them, any more than all the members of other groups par- 
ticipate fully in these organizations. 

The Nisei churches fulfill the same basic needs as do 
the other groups. These churches exist because of common 
experiences, interests, and the chance for more full partici- 
pation than can be found elsewhere. Members of other 
groups attend or do not attend churches for the same funda- 
mental reasons. If one church will not fulfill our own specific 
needs we will attend some other church that will. 
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rit of The attitudes of a number of Nisei toward group partici- 
[f, on pation both within the Nisei group and out of it are sum- 
Cau. marized by the following interviews: * 
espe- 

n de. Male: I have very few real companions among the Nisei 
, group. I have associated mainly with Caucasians all my life, 
are | and I get along with them much better than I do with the 
nber | Nisei. I believe the Nisei are self-centered and they think in 
they | terms of themselves and give little consideration to the other 
they fellow. I do not intend to stay or live among the Japanese. 
ung Male: I prefer the companionship of the Nisei because I 
id to can seem to understand them better than I can Caucasians. 
| the I was brought up in a very strong Japanese background since 
gnt up ry § jap KE 
bout my parents are old fashioned and stress the importance of 
apanese culture. I am sure if I had been raised more like 
nber te 
b Caucasians I would prefer their company. 
rob- 
con- Male: Since the Caucasians, in my experience, do not invite 
ete the Nisei to join their organizations, I feel that the Cauca- 


we sians do not have a friendly feeling toward me and other 
ad Nisei. I would like to take part in activities, but I am afraid 








to “break the ice” for fear I might be rejected. 
rch ; 
spe- Female: I favor the friendship of Caucasians to the Japan- 
. ese because the attitudes of most Nisei have been chartered 
Inst by their parents. I cannot tolerate old Japanese ideas from 
ary the old country of showing respect because of age and respect- 
1 is ing authority regardless to it being right or wrong; I cannot 
ing tolerate narrow mindedness in respect to new progressive 
ideas about girls going to college, finding employment, and 
“a having to comply with old set rules of behavior. 
no 
ests | Female: I prefer to be in a group where I am sure I will be 
in. | well liked and respected, and I can expect this more in a 
Nisei group than in a Caucasian one. A Caucasian group 
bs, might not trust me because I am a Nisei. I would rather take 
se, | the group where I will be able to expect more friendliness 
to | than to meet obstacles where I might be discriminated. I 
ar- | sometimes feel inferior to the Caucasians because they do not 
ask me into their groups. I have to be careful of my actions 
i for I am sure most Caucasians watch to see how we Nisei act. 
on Female: I prefer Nisei friends and groups to non-Nisei ones. 
ci- I feel ashamed of my home environment, and I would not like 
er to ask my Caucasian friends to visit me. I would thus not feel 
“" right to visit them if I cannot ask them to my home. 
fic *These interviews are merely samples out of 37 elaborate interviews conducted 


for this study, but they are representative of most Nisei points of view 
known to the writer. 
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Male: Ihave met many Caucasians and have gone to school 
with them. I feel more at home among the Nisei groups be- 
cause I am one of them and can understand their inner sen- 
timents. 


Male: I would prefer to join a Caucasian organization rath- 
er than one that is strictly for the Japanese. If the Caucasians 
will not accept me, I will be satisfied and not join any. 


The above statements seem to validate the analysis previ- 
ously presented to the effect that personally conditioned feel- 
ings, such as experience of discriminations in various degrees 
at different times and circumstances, common interests and 
sentiments, and early home or early life conditioning are 
basic forces at work in creating Nisei groups and group 
activities. Studies conducted by other investigators indicate 
that this is likewise true of other racial and ethnic groups.” 

The problem of association in one’s own group is closely 
related to another one faced by any racial group seeking ac- 
culturation into a community and acceptance by it. This 
problem is intermarriage. As one Nisei put it to the writer: 
“There are three ways of assimilating, and intermarriage is 
one of them. The others are through cultural assimilation 
and through the carrying on of activities which are Ameri- 
can.” Intermarriage on the whole is not accepted by the 
local Nisei primarily because Utah, along with thirteen states 
of the United States, prohibits such marriages.” Besides, 
many persons of Japanese ancestry as well as Caucasians 
take a vicious stand against it. The following statements 
taken from a few of the interviews of Nisei for the present 
study will present some of their basic ideas on this matter. 


Female: I approve of intermarriage but only between two 
well educated persons, and providing they have the same in- 
terests and ideals. They must be willing to endure rash criti- 
cisms on the part of relatives and friends. I would not marry 
outside the Nisei group because my parents would object, and 
I consider this of great importance. 


**Alain Locke and B. J. Stern, When Peoples Meet (New York: Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, Inc., 1946); W. L. Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Sys- 
tems of American Ethnic Groups (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945); Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1943) ; Otto Klinebern, ed., Characteristics of the Amer- 
ican Negro (New York: Harper and Bros., 1944). 

*>M. F. Ashley Montague, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1945), pp. 263-267. 
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Male: I think more Nisei should be married to Caucasians 
for by so doing it would be one way to assimilate and thus 
help solve the race problem. If many Nisei were to marry 
into Caucasian society and be accepted, it would be evidence 
that the public was changing its attitude. At present it is dif- 
ficult to know if the public will accept intermarriage. It is 
hard to tell whether the public will accept it unless the people 
go ahead regardless of some of the feelings that some might 
have against it. To intermarry is one way to bring about the 
breaking of pressure from the outside. 


Male: I donot know why any person would want to marry 
out of his group. I think it is best for the Nisei to marry 
among themselves than to get them all mixed up with differ- 
ent groups. I know that biologically there are no inferior or 
superior groups, but I just do not care to see my sister or 
friends marry into a Caucasian family. 


Male: I am against intermarriage. I believe the Japanese 
should marry Japanese, and I don’t care to be married to a 
Caucasian girl because she would not come from the same 
background as myself. 


Female: I am against intermarriage. I think that the Jap- 
anese should marry a Japanese, and not get all mixed up with 
other forms of racial characteristics. If one can be as pure as 
possible, the identity will never be lost and in the long run 
people will identify the Japanese with their mastery of what- 
ever they do. 


The economic organizations in Utah made up of Nisei 
exist primarily for the purpose of self-assistance in the eco- 
nomic sphere. This assistance involves the giving of aid to 
members within the community who are ill or in need of 
financial and labor assistance, and in the giving of assistance 
to families at the death of the principal breadwinner. The 
Nisei organizations thus in some respects follow the pattern 
of pre-war Japanese economic assistance groups, with the 
exception that the officers are Nisei and not Issei, and that 
the problems are those of importance to the specific com- 
munity in which the Nisei live. Nisei in large numbers are, 
however, joining labor unions, farm bureau associations, and 
other local and state organizations of predominantly Cauca- 
sian membership. This trend has increased appreciably since 
the close of World War II. 

The various Nisei groups within the various communities 
do not necessarily cooperate on a county-wide or state-wide 
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basis. And there are, contrary to the usual opinion among 
non-Nisei, divisions within the Nisei communities. This dj- 
vision is especially evident between the northern state groups 
and those to the south. An analysis of this division would 
seem to show the following forces at work: the northern 


Nisei are primarily rural, and their interests and points of | 


view differ considerably from those of the southern group 
located in the vicinity of Salt Lake City and Murray; in the 
past, personality conflicts between members of the two 
groups have tended to create divisions on the part of all con- 
cerned; and finally, distance has tended to make it more 
impossible for personal interests and activities to be experi- 
enced in common. The Nisei react pretty much the same 
as any other people do in relation to their likes and dislikes, 
their friends and antagonists, even within their own ethnic 
group. This is to be expected, for as one Nisei said: ““Why do 
people think we have to all belong to the JACL or the Bussei 
or any other group? If we all did these things we wouldn’t be 


human. In this regard we act just like other people. We | 


have our likes and dislikes, groups we do or do not want to 
belong to and associate with. We are not all the same, and 
who wants us to be?” This statement summarizes quite ade- 
quately the place individual human nature plays in social 


life. 
By Way or SUMMARY 


The future of persons of Japanese ancestry in Utah as 
well as elsewhere in the nation lies with the Nisei and Sansei 
generations; the older Issei generation is fast becoming a 
thing of the past. The Nisei have inherited many points of 
view and to some extent a philosophy of life from their Issei 
parents, but predominantly one finds in the habits, social 
graces, economic activities, personal hopes and desires, the 
indelible stamp of the American cultural pattern and the 
American democratic tradition. These will be handed down 
in more pure form to the Sansei generation that is now taking 
shape in the home life of the Nisei. The outstanding record 
of the young Nisei men who fought in the last war with the 
442nd Combat Unit in Europe, the G-2 division of the Army 
in the Pacific Theater, and the numerous others both in uni- 
form and out who fought and worked for the American tra- 
dition give ample proof of their predominant Americanism. 

That the Japanese have not created specific “Little 
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Tokyos” in Utah may be attributed to the fact that the Jap- 
anese population has had a gradual growth in Utah, and 
was predominantly a rural group, scattered over farming 
areas in the Salt Lake and Utah valleys. The farms were so 
organized, on the whole, that large groups of Japanese could 
not settle together. In the cities, wide enough areas were 
available to the Japanese that “ghettos” did not spring into 
existence. It should also be realized that many of the dom- 
inant powers within the Utah communities did not in the 
early days seriously discriminate against the Japanese be- 
cause the L.D.S. Church sent missionaries to proselyte among 
the Japanese both in Hawaii and Japan, and welcomed them 
into the Church. This attitude of the dominant church in 
Utah has been a positive factor in reducing segregation and 
discrimination in Utah, as compared with her sister states 
to the south and west. 

The types of discrimination and segregation that do 
exist in Utah against persons of Japanese ancestry are pri- 
marily economic, the social prejudices being less pronounced. 
It should be stressed, however, that the Nisei feel indirect 
kinds of discrimination and doubtful or hesitant acceptance 
much more than the Caucasian people in Utah can compre- 
hend. This feeling on the part of the Nisei is due in large 
measure to specific personal experiences, to the more general 
war experiences of insults, economic discrimination, and 
doubts of their loyalty to country and neighborhood, and to 
the social aloofness of fraternal and other social groups with- 
in the over-all community. The Caucasians in Utah who 
have never felt discrimination against them on the grounds 
of race or of physical characteristics will not be able to under- 
stand the significance of simple acts of discrimination or of 
mere words and phrases spoken within the hearing of a mem- 
ber of a minority group. 


The Nisei in Utah, upon the basis of comparative quan- 
titative and qualitative evidence, are more highly accultur- 
ated than Nisei in many other areas of the United States.” 
The low rates of crime and delinquency and of family dis- 
organization are but a few of the evidences of their positive 
acculturation within the community framework of Utah 
society. There are, it is true, still problems of adjustment 
and leadership to be worked out by the Nisei, but great 
strides have been and are being taken to accomplish the 
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desired ends of “full participation” in the total social and 
economic life of the total community. The Nisei in the 
communities of Utah, as elsewhere in the nation, have be. 
come part of the lifestream of their neighborhood. They 
have “graduated” from the vital statistics class to become 
Americans who live and die and make news in the proces 
of being citizens. 
*This indicates a high degree of acculturation, for Dr. E. K. Strong, in his study 
of Japanese on the Pacific Coast, The Second Generation Japanese Prob- 


lem (Stanford University Press, 1934), remarks that “the young Japanese 
are more readily assimilated than people of several European races” (page 


26). 





NEW WORLD 


They are tying flies on tapered leaders, 

And through the wire willows along the Snake 
Old men follow a trail to their favorite stretch 
Where the stream lies in half-shadow of morning. 


The whipping current seems to talk to me 
Of many mornings past like this— 

When old men with after-coffee smiles 
And red fists gripping precision bamboo, 
Slant their weight to the stream, 
Anticipate the steelhead’s sharp strike 
Under back-up foam of a fast ripple, 


And await the rising sun of a new world. 


—JamEs E. ASPER 
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PAROWAN REVISITED 


Notes ON A UTAH CHILDHOOD 


L. MarspDEN DuRHAM 
I. 


I leaned forward from my front seat in the Union Pacific 
stage and spoke to the driver. “Will you please let me off at 
Parowan?” I asked. The driver nodded, and the bus con- 
tinued to speed along the Southern Utah highway. I settled 
back in my seat, then started up again, and turned to look at 
the other passengers. The sun had just risen and its rays 
were slanting through the left-hand windows of the bus, 
striking the half-awake passengers next the windows full in 
the face. They sprawled uncomfortably in seats tipped back 
almost into the lap of the person behind, propping their feet 
against a bar under the seat ahead. While some tried to 
brush the sunlight from their eyes as if it were a fly buzzing 
noisily overhead prior to landing on the end of a nose, 
others merely turned their heads to avoid the glare and by 
degrees brought the rest of their bodies around to a new 
position. ‘Fellow sufferers,’ I thought to myself as I tried 
to stretch my legs; and I remembered the signboard advice 
Thad read just as the bus left Salt Lake City: “Next time 
go by train.” But I was nearing Parowan, and I forgot my 
aches as I looked out the windshield at Parowan valley. 

To come home to Parowan thrilled me, and now that I 
had actually entered the valley, my excitement increased. 
Of course, Parowan was no longer my actual home, since 
our family had left there years before, and visits to Parowan 
had become less frequent as we grew older. There had been 
a time when we passed the entire summer there, but now 
we returned only sporadically for holiday celebrations, re- 
unions, and, more often, for funerals. Still, it was my birth- 
place. Its irrigation ditches and churchyard had been my 
playground after I had reached the age when it was no 
longer necessary to tie me to a clothesline, like a lamb tether- 
ed to a stake, to prevent my running away. I still thought of 
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Parowan as “home”—“down home,” for although Parowan 
stands some thousand feet higher than Salt Lake C ity, which 
I had left eight hours before, the trip had always been “down 
to Parowan,” and the return was always “up to Salt Lake.” 


I wondered if Parowan had changed. The valley was 
still the same: long and oval-shaped, and dry. There was 
no fog, no mist, no haze; no clouds overhead to give up their 
moisture to the dry earth, and no moisture in the soil to be 
evaporated into the equally dry heavens by the August sun, 
which at noon would be burning hot. But the lack of water 
seemed insignificant to me; the valley had always been dry 
in August. Besides, I was no farmer with one eye cocked 
expectantly heavenward, while the other anxiously exam- 
ined the dry grain fields; I was a green university graduate, 
on my way to visit the folks. So, instead of worrying about 
the tardiness of the August rains, I was interested in looking 
down the road to my destination, in noting how the highway 
made a path through the gray sagebrush which lined the 
valley, and how that path ended in a golden-green blur at 
the foot of the hills in the distance. I liked the sagebrush; 
in the spring after a rain it would be fragrant and almost 
green; then in the summer it would turn gray, maybe with 
age, more likely from lack of water. It was gray now. The 
hills to the left were gray too, like the brush in the valley; 
occasionally, however, a green cedar tree would offset the 
eternal sagebrush, but even the cedar trees seemed to blend 
into the gray background. I leaned out into the aisle to peer 
through the window opposite at Iron Mountain. I knew 
well enough that it was there, black and barren; but I could- 
n’t see its summit because the bus window was so small and 
the head of the lady across the aisle kept jiggling in the way. 
So I contented myself with the view through the windshield. 

By now the bus was well into the valley, and on a level 
plain—Buckhorn Flat it was named, I knew. Buckhorn Fiat 
had been a treacherous place for travel until the present road 
was constructed along the original pioneer trail, because the 
early spring rains and thawing snow transformed the old 
road, which had never been graded, into a mess of sticky 
mud. And father has told me that George Rasmussen used 
to make enough money every spring, pulling Model-T Fords 
and early-make Buicks from the mud holes with his team of 
horses, to buy a new dress for his wife and a suit for himself 
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to wear for the 4th of July parade. That’s why George de- 
cided to be a Democrat, too; for it was a Republican road 
commission that authorized the construction of the new road. 


Now the hills were taking on color, dull red, and orange; 
and the nearer the bus approached Parowan, the brighter 
they became. The increasing color, away from the dull sage- 
brush-gray, was like the crescendo of a symphony, and when 
the bus passed the White Slide—a splash of white sandstone 
against the brilliant red-orange background of the mountain 
—I knew that the soil coloration had attained full power. 
Again I turned to the rest of the passengers to see if they 
shared the excitement I felt at the beauty of the hills, so 
familiar to me. But they drowsed in their half-sleep, unable 
to sleep soundly because of their uncomfortable positions and 
the motion of the bus, and yet unable to arouse themselves 
sufficiently to look around. I watched the barns and lower 
fields of Parowan come closer; then, finally, I read the state 
road commission’s sign: 

Entering 
PAROWAN 
Speed Limit 
25 Miles 
and to the left, on a large billboard: “Welcome to Parowan, 
Utah’s Rambouillet and Sheep Center.” 

The bus pulled to a stop just opposite a drug store on 
Parowan’s Main Street. “Parowan!” called the driver, and I 
stepped carefully into the aisle, remembering the warning 
stamped on the bus seat-cover: “CAUTION: Step down to 
aisle level when leaving your seat.” Awakened by the stop, 
the passengers stirred. “No, this isn’t a rest stop,” said the 
driver to a sleepy-eyed woman who started to follow him out 
of the bus. She returned to her seat, mumbling. After I claim- 
ed my one suitcase and watched the bus drive out of sight 
at a turn in the highway just beyond Stubbs’ Auto Camp, I 
stood for a moment, breathing in Parowan’s morning air. 
Then I brushed my hands over the sleeves of my coat in a 
vain attempt to rub out the wrinkles at the elbows, flicked 
a piece of lint from my trousers, picked up my suitcase, and 
started down the street. 

The valley hadn’t changed. I knew that, for I had just 
come through it. But had Parowan changed? Parowan had 
been a typical country town, ordinary, industrious, and 
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sophisticated only to the extent that it was the county seat of 
Iron County. So the fresh blob of manure on the street and 
the unpainted outhouses, darkened by the weather, were as 
natural and essential to Parowan as, say, a skyscraper to New 
York. Parowan was built close to the ground, close to the 
soil; its people built no skyscrapers in imitation of the Tower 
of Babel, and accordingly there was no confusion of Yiddish, 
Polish, and Italian tongues on Parowan’s streets, for every- 
one in Parowan spoke the same unaccented English, except, 
of course, for an occasional “whar” and “thar.” Too, Paro- 
wan was a Mormon town, laid out in square, precise blocks. 
The telephone poles, ungraced with fancy arc lights, stood 
out resolutely in the middle of the street, and at dusk, just af- 
ter milking time, a solitary light on each alternate pole would 
twinkle on and seem to grow brighter with the stars over- 
head. When it was dark, these lights, covered by reflectors 
shaped like dinner plates, threw indistinct circles of light on 
the ground, with the pole as center. Around the base of each 
pole, in childish ring-around-the-rosie fashion, clustered a 
group of weeds, mostly thistles, which were undisturbed by 
the never-heavy traffic passing by on both sides. Why the 
streets had never been graded, no one knew; probably the 
pole line in the middle had been too much of a hazard. 
Consequently, the streets were dusty. Automobile wheels, 
the wheels of loaded hay-racks, and horses’ hoofs plowed 
the surface into a fine dust, a red dust th2 same color as the 
hills. The dust settled between the spokes of wagon wheels; 
it collected on the running boards of passing cars; and the 
cloud thrown up by the moving wheels settled on the weeds 
and crab grass growing by the ditches on both sides of the 
road. Somehow the picket fences beyond the sidewalks 
escaped the dust, and seemed to stand as barriers between 
the roads and the lots they enclosed. Some lots were neatly 
kept, others were full of weeds. But each had its house, its 
vegetable garden, its pig-pen where all garbage was con- 
sumed by a greedy sow, only after the garbage scraps had 
been mixed with skim milk in the ill-smelling swill barrel; 
and maybe the lot would boast a barn and corral. 
Parowan’s business district was in the center of town and 
limited itself to a strip two blocks long on both sides of Main 
Street. The Parowan Mercantile, perennial general store, 
housed everything from horse-harnesses to gents’ ready-to- 
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wear and ladies’ foundation garments. On its front steps 
collected Parowan’s loafers, trademark of any small town, 
who whittled, gossiped, and spat the hours away, disregard- 
ing the library across the street, and awaiting Saturday night 
to take a bath and see the latest movie thriller at the Alladin, 
which played only on weck-ends. On the corner, adjoining 
the Mercantile, stood Parowan’s most auspicious building, 
the Bank of Iron County; the upstairs offices were occupied 
by Parowan’s lone telephone operator, to your left as you 
went up the stairs; and Doc Burton, to your right. Down the 
street was the Men’s Toggery, which stocked supplies more 
appealing to the town dandies than those carried by the 
Mercantile. Then came Silas Topham’s barber shop, and 
next to it the meat market operated by Dave Matheson, fat, 
fifty, and the father of ten. Across the street by the drug 
store stood the pool hall, and at night the click of billiard 
ball striking billiard ball could be heard distinctly above the 
hum of players’ voices by a passer-by on the strect outside. 

This, then, was Parowan, the visible Parowan, the Paro- 
wan that held passing tourists for less than two minutes— 
three minutes if they obeyed the speed limit. This was the 
Parowan I saw in the sunshine and morning shadows as I 
walked on toward grandmother’s, my suitcase bumping 
against my knee. Life in Parowan was as commonplace, as 
happy, and as grim as life must be, even behind a veneer of 
countrified air. I had lived there, and I knew. For instance, 
there was life at Sarah’s house . . . . Sarah’s house down the 
street, very old and falling apart. 


II. 


Sarah’s house stood on a corner lot in Parowan’s west 
end, unpresumptuous in its antiquity. Its box-like architec- 
ture with one gable measuring the length of the house, the 
faded red adobe bricks, and the sun-browned window sills, 
from which the paint had flaked off, were not distinctive. 
Similar houses, as old or older, were scattered throughout 
the town, and some were even designated as pioneer land- 
marks. But Sarah’s house was not one of these; it claimed 
no historic legend for its own; at least I knew of none. Us- 
ually the house was vacant, especially after the first snow in 
November, because the old Universal Range in the kitchen 
and the Franklin stove near the window in the living room 
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did not adequately heat the four rooms; and no one would 
rent the house, because it was so cold. There was no furnace, 
because there was no basement; and no basement, because 
there was no need for one. Why would anyone want a base- 
ment? Canned fruit and vegetables could be stored on 
shelves above the potatoes and onions in the underground 
potato cellar behind the house. But the potato cellar didn’t 
make the house more attractive to prospective tenants; they 
were more concerned with keeping warm during the cold 
season, so they didn’t move in. And the house remained 
empty in the winter time, even after a water pipe was con- 
nected into the kitchen, making unnecessary the trips to the 
water hydrant just below the wood pile every time a bucket 
of water was needed to do the dishes, or to heat on the 
kitchen stove for bathwater. 


When the first of June came, and the trees were in leaf 
again, Sarah’s house was more pleasant. The sunshine made 
it warm inside, sometimes hot, but the thick adobe walls kept 
part of the dry heat out, and gave the interior a homey, 
spicy odor almost like chili sauce, only not so strong. So, 
when our family went to Parowan to spend the summer 
vacation, we rented Sarah’s house. Just as soon as school 
was out and father had taught his last classes, mother would 
write to Sarah and say: “We are coming down again. May 
we stay in your house if it’s not already rented?” Mother 
knew all the time that the house was empty, and that we 
could rent it as we had always done. Of course, we might 
have stayed with Grandma, if we had wanted, but Grand- 
ma’s house couldn’t accommodate us anymore. We were too 
many: father, mother, and four sons. 

“Richard,” mother would say to me before we left for 
Parowan, —she picked on me because I was the youngest— 
“Richard, I want you to act just as if you were here in Salt 
Lake when we get to Parowan; don’t turn up your nose at 
the milk, and don’t embarrass us when we go to Aunt Jane’s 
by saying the toilet smells and isn’t as nice as the one at 
home.” 

“But, Mama, the toilet does stink,” I would say, before 
promising to watch my tongue. And I was right; the out- 


house at Aunt Jane’s did smell, and the one at Sarah’s was 
just like it. 
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The 1918 Model-T Ford in which we traveled could 
hardly accommodate us and the paraphernalia which went 
along—everything from bedding to fruit jars. Father and 
mother kept the front seat to themselves, and we sat on 
boxes, suitcases and quilts piled so high in the back seat that 
our feet stretched out on a plane level with our parents’ 
necks. But it was fun; and after the long trip, when the Ford 
had finally chugged to a stop in front of Sarah’s, the neigh- 
bors would turn to one another and say, “Well, they are 
back in Sarah’s again.” Then they would drop by in two’s 
and three’s to tell us hello. 

It was at Sarah’s that I first remember being afraid. We 
always called the place “Sarah’s” because she owned it; but 
I don’t know why she purchased the house, for she never 
lived in it, only rented it when she could. I never saw Sarah, 
yet I knew there was such a person because father paid the 
rent to her and I saw the receipts which she signed. I did see 
her brother, though, and that’s what made me afraid. 

We four brothers were playing swords-and-soldiers in the 
pig-weeds behind the house, and Sarah’s brother came over, 
mad as hops. He had been hoeing in his garden, and he 
brought his hoe with him, waving it in the air, for all I 
know like Don Quixote brandishing a lance at a windmill. 

“You quit trampling down them potatoes!” he yelled at 
us. And so we quit. But father heard the rumpus and came 
out the back door of Sarah’s house. 

“Now, Bert,” he said to Sarah’s brother, “you know 
those aren’t potatoes; they’re just plain pig-weeds.” 

That was all he said; and Bert went back to hoeing his 
garden. Then father told us that when Bert was little, like 
me, he had fallen from a horse and hit his head against a 
boulder, and that’s why he thought the pig-weeds were 
potatoes. And he told us it was all right to go on playing 
soldier; so we did. Edgar, the oldest of us, had a wooden 
sword because he was the general. But the rest of us used 
the metal supports from mother’s old corsets for swords; and 
when Edgar gave the command, we would hack away at 
the pig-weeds. They were our enemy, but we didn’t call 
them pig-weeds any more; they were “Bert’s potatoes.” May- 
be that’s why I remember Bert and his hoe, and was afraid 
of him and his hoe waving in the air. 
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I was afraid of King Thompson, too. People said he was 
plain crazy, so I guess he was worse than Bert, for people 
said Bert was only demented. King lived up the street from 
Sarah’s, and we had to pass his house on the way to Grand- 
ma’s. I used to wonder what he was king of, and why they 
called him that. Then one day I learned that his name was 
“King,” just like my name is “Richard,” so I stopped worry- 
ing about it. But I did worry about his being crazy, especially 
when I saw him in his yard one day, standing behind the 
fence and pounding it with a rolled-up newspaper, harder 
than the bishop pounded the pulpit with his bare fist on 
Sunday morning when he was mad because folks didn’t pay 
their tithing. After I saw King pounding the fence that day, 
I always used to hold my breath when I passed his house so 
I wouldn’t catch anything, the same as I did when I passed 
a house that had a Spinal-Meningitis quarantine sign tacked 
on the door. Not that it did any good, but I was afraid. I 
told mother that I was afraid: that Bert was demented and 
waved a hoe in the air, and that King was plain crazy and 
waved a newspaper and pounded the fence with it. Was 
King plain crazy because he got a harder bump on the head 
than Bert? Did everyone that was crazy have to wave some- 
thing with his hands? I wanted to know. Then mother told 
me that sometimes when men went crazy they did wave 
things, like pistols and guns and knives, and that was a bad 
kind of crazy. “As in the last war,” she said. But being 
demented like Bert and plain crazy like King was a harmless 
kind of crazy, and not to worry about them, for they were 
harmless and the only two of their kind in Parowan; every- 
one else in Parowan was perfectly normal. 

Now that I knew about Bert and King, I wasn’t so much 
afraid any more. It was because I didn’t know about them 
that I had been afraid. It was the same way with the bats; 
I didn’t know about the bats, so I was afraid of them. The 
bats had a nest in the chimney of Sarah’s house, the chimney 
that wouldn’t draw; and, every night just after the sun set 
behind the gap in the mountains at the lower end of the 
valley, they would fly up out of the chimney and circle 
around and around in the air above. We would look at them 
and say, “The bats are awake again.” As long as they flew 
about in the sky, I liked them, for they looked like the birds. 
But one night I was frightened by the bats, and I hated them 
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that Wednesday night at Sarah’s. Father directed the church 
choir in Parowan, and mother sang alto; and because the 
choir rehearsed every Wednesday evening, father and 
mother were not home. They had left when the church bell 
had rung, telling everyone in Parowan that choir rehearsal 
would begin in thirty minutes. And father was always early 
wherever he went. So Edgar had been left in charge, Frank 
was to help, and William and I were to mind and be good 
boys. It was mid-summer, so the sun didn’t set until after 
the church bell rang. I knew that the ringing of the bell 
would disturb the bats in the church bell-tower and send 
them flying out; then the sun would set, and the bats in our 
chimney would go flying into the night. It was dark and I 
was undressed when I noticed the noise in the chimney, down 
low in the chimney, right in the fire-place; then I saw them 
come flying into the room: three large bats. Edgar shouted, 
and Frank shouted too; William ducked behind the curtain 
that separated the living room from the bedroom, and I 
scuttled behind the reed organ in the corner. The bats flew 
from corner to corner, bruising themselves against the walls, 
blinded by the single light hanging from the ceiling. I 
listened to the noise they made when they slapped against 
the walls, and crouched closer to the organ; I was afraid of 
them. Then they stopped flying about, and clung together 
in a corner of the room, up against the ceiling. When they 
did this, Edgar took charge again, and Frank helped. Wil- 
liam minded his own business in the bedroom; and, behind 
the organ, I wished that mother and father would hurry 
home. 

“Take your shoes off,” Edgar said to Frank, and I knew 
that a campaign was under way; Edgar always gave the 
commands when we played together. When I heard him 
say breathlessly, “Now!” I peeked around a corner of the 
organ just in time to see him and Frank throw a shoe apiece 
at the bats across the room. They did it again, and that was 
enough; the bats dropped to the floor with the shoes, and 
I came from behind the organ. 

“What'd you hide for?” asked Edgar. 

“I was afraid.” 

“But the bats were more afraid of you and the light,” 
he said. 
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But I didn’t know that, and so I was afraid. Edgar told 
mother and father that I had hidden behind the organ, and 
I was sorry that I hadn’t been brave and helped throw the 
shoes. But I didn’t know the bats wouldn’t hurt me, I kept 
repeating; now I know about them, and I’m not afraid 
anymore. 


“Yes,” said mother, “when you know, there’s nothing to 
fear.” That’s it: when you know, there’s nothing to fear. 
¥+ &£ F 


Sarah’s house stands on a corner lot in Parowan’s west 
end, unpresumptuous in its antiquity. The creek from the 
canyon still runs by on the left, the creek in which we used 
to splash and sail in mother’s wash tub. Behind the house 
are pig-weeds, and at the lower end of the lot, to the right 
of the shed with the straw roof, is the weatherbeaten out- 
house. Close to the back door is the wood-pile, and over 
against the fence is the boxelder tree to which we tied the 
dogey lamb Grandpa gave us each summer—the lamb which 
we fed from a bottle and then sold back to indulgent Grand- 
pa at a profit. Sarah’s house stands on a corner lot in Paro- 
wan. Its windows have been broken, and the fence is in need 
of repair. The house seems to know that it will fall; but it 
doesn’t seem afraid. When you know, there’s nothing to fear. 





THE RIVER 


Today the river moves like an old lady, 

Whose strong face is scribbled with wrinkles, 

White foam locks knotted high upon her head, 
The quiet grey-blue of the sky reflecting in her eyes, 
The blood of wisdom pulsing her heart— 

Her secrets buried deep within her. 


Yesterday she was like a young girl 

Wearing a bridal veil. 

Bright stars shining in her clear eyes, 

The flowers along the bank brightening her cheeks, 
Her veins leaping with expectancy— 

A young brook laughing in the meadow. 


—Epna S. DusTIN 
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VARIANTS OF UTAH FOLKSONGS 


LEsTER A. HUBBARD 


Between 1900 and 1925, Utah would have been an abun- 
dant field for the collector of folksongs. Without much dif- 
ficulty he could have acquired several variants of a large 
number of the traditional songs which originated in Utah 
and also of those imported through oral transmission from 
Scandinavia, Scotland, England, and the eastern cities of 
the United States. When a person visits the old people of 
the second generation of Pioneers and mentions the title of 
an old ballad or quotes a few lines from it, he is frequently 
informed that this one and many more like it were sung in 
“early days.” Then he is told the names of local ballad sing- 
ers who died a few years ago. Similarly, the younger genera- 
tion will often reply: “My mother knew that song” or “If you 
had only come to my father when he was alive, he could 
have sung for you all day. It seemed he knew all the old 
songs.” 

Although several families have preserved in manuscript 
numerous compositions by early Utahns, they seldom copied 
the imported folksongs. In the search which we’ have made 
throughout Utah, we have discovered only five manuscripts 
containing one or more of these imported traditional songs. 
We learned, however, of two more manuscripts that had 
been discarded because they were thought to be of no value. 

In spite of what at times seemed a fruitless search, we 
considered ourselves fortunate in finding a number of active 
and energetic people over seventy years of age who could 
sing what they considered “correct” versions of the old bal- 
lads and songs which had given them an outlet to their emo- 
tions before the radio had invaded their homes. We also dis- 
covered a few singers of the younger generation who did not 
think of folksongs as remnants of the dead past. Usually they 
cherished an old ballad which they had heard over and over, 
because it recalled an earlier home life with its simplicity 
and intensive living. 





*Mrs, Barbara L. Hubbard assisted in the recording and collecting, which we 
began in February, 1946. Part of our travel expenses in 1947 were paid by 
the Utah Humanities Research Foundation. 
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The old people, especially, welcomed our visits. When 
they learned that we were their friends and after their fears 
that they could not sing well enough for disc recordings had 
been dispelled, they were indeed willing singers, who some. 
times accompanied themselves on the mandolin, banjo, or 
guitar. They felt gratified because someone else appreciated 
the worth of an old ballad which they had enjoyed far more 
than “the music the young folks like today.”” Our becoming 
acquainted with these old people ranging from seventy to 
ninety-three years old—sincere, genuine, and most likeable 
people who manifest an uncompromising loyalty to their tra- 
ditions, religious beliefs, and towns—helped to mitigate the 
fatigue that collecting entails. Their conversations, too, re- 
vealing the background and interests of the Pioneers, and the 
concrete stories of early days in Utah, often meant more to 
us than the recorded songs we carried away. 

The kinds of songs known by the old people occasionally 
reflect their interests and the early environment in which 
they lived. One informant who is a devout member of the 
Mormon Church could recall no traditional English or 
American songs or ballads, but he knew five songs composed 
by Mormons and one by what he called an “anti- Mormon.” 
He apologized somewhat for the anti- Mormon song, saying, 
“TI worked with a young man who sang it over and over for 
all-fired meanness, and I couldn’t help but learn it.” (After 
he had sung the “good” songs he finally was persuaded by 
his son to sing some of the stanzas of the “bad” one too.) 
Another who rode the range in southern Utah more than 
sixty years ago still remembered excellent versions of three 
old ballads, two cowboy songs, and parodies on “Home Sweet 
Home,” “After the Ball,” and “My Sweetheart’s the Man 
in the Moon,” the last of which he said with satisfaction con- 
tained three stanzas of his own composition. 

The old ladies occasionally knew humorous ballads and 
even cowboy songs, but their favorites usually told serious 
and melancholy tales of love, reform, tragedy, and death. 
The remorseful confessions of the criminal whose experiences 
point a moral were popular, too. One wife gently reproved 
her husband because he liked humorous ballads and seemed 
reluctant to make records of the others. 

Whenever we acquired variants from several sources, 
we observed notable differences in the texts and arrangement 
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of the stanzas. We also observed that a singer sometimes 
changed the text when we returned for a second or third re- 
cording. One old lady over eighty years of age sang the old 
English ballad “King John and the Bishop” three times dur- 
ing one week. Although the second and third records were 
made in order to add stanzas which she had previously 
omitted, they display also variations in the lines of other 
stanzas. These and other variants acquired substantiate the 
statement of W. Roy Mackenzie that “No version of any 
ballad has the right to be considered as either rigid or final.’ 
The variations in tunes and words indicate further that we 
do not find a “correct” or an “incorrect” version of a tra- 
ditional folksong.* 


FAIR ELLA 


“Fair Ella,” one of the most widespread American bal- 
lads, is current under many titles such as “Lorilla,” “Lo- 
rella,” “Floella,” “Fair Florella,” “Poor Lara,” “Blue-eyed 
Ella,” “Flora Ella,” “Pearl Bryan,” etc. The following 
texts recovered in Utah illustrate some interesting varia- 
tions resulting from oral transmissions. Only the first stanzas 
of A and B are identical, and only four stanzas which are 
quite similar are included in all five variants. Significant 
among these variants are the approximate repetition of the 
first stanza at the end of E, the shifting to the end of D of the 
stanza which corresponds to the second of A, B, C, and E, 
and the striking similarities of the seventh stanzas of A, CG, 
and E and the sixth of B and D describing the murder. 


"Quest of the Ballad, (Oxford, 1919) p. 178. 

‘Ibid., p. 179. 

“Pearl Bryan” is an adaptation of “Fair Ella.” For the story of Pearl Bryan, a 
farmer’s daughter seduced by William Wood, and the execution of Scott 
Jackson and Alonzo Walling for the criminal operation resulting in her 
death, see John H. Cox, Folksongs of the South (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 
197-198, and Paul G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indians (Bloomington, 
1940), p. 283. Texts and references of “Fair Ella” are included in Cox, 
pp. 198-202; Brewster, pp. 248-252; Louise Pound, American Ballads and 
Songs (Chicago, 1922), pp. 101-103; Mellinger E. Henry, Folksongs from 
Southern Highlands (New York, 1938), pp. 209-214; Emelyn E. Gardner 
and Geraldine J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan 
(Ann Arbor, 1939), pp. 83-85; Journal of American Folklore, XXII, 370; 
XXX, 344; XLII, 280; XLV, 131; XLVI, 39. 
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“Fair Ella.” Sung by Mr. and Mrs. Archie Hamblin, Roy, 


Utah. 


“Fair Ella.” Sung by Mrs. Amanda Buys Shelton, Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 
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A 


Down by yon weeping willow 
Where the violets fade and bloom, 
There lies my own fair Ella 

In the cold and silent tomb. 


She died not brokenhearted 

Nor sickness ere befell, 

But in one moment’s parting 
From the friends she loved so well. 


One eve the moon shone brightly 
While the ever gentle bloom, 

A jealous young lover 

Stepped in her cabin room. 


Said he, “Love, let us wander 
Down by a meadows gay, 

Where undisturbed let us ponder 
Upon our wedding day.” 


“As this way grows dark and dreary 
And I’m afraid to stay, 

Of walking, love, I’m weary, 

So please retrace the way.” 


“Oh, no, my own fair Ella, 

No more these fields you’ll roam, 
So bid adieu forever 

From parents, friends and home.” 


Down on her knees before him 
She begged him spare her life, 
When deep into her snowy white bosom 


He plunged the fatal knife. 


He sighed not when he caressed her 
To that young but cruel heart. 

He sighed not when he kissed her, 
For he knew that they must part. 


B 


Down by the weeping willow 
Where the violets gently bloom, 
There lies my own fair Ella 

In the cold and silent tomb. 
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She died not brokenhearted 

In sickness or befell, 

Roy, But in one moment lie parted 
From the friends she loved so well. 


“Come, love, now let us wander 
Down in these meadows gay, 
And undisturbed we’ll ponder 
Upon our wedding day. 


“Together we have wandered 
Down in these fields we’ve roamed, 
Now bid adieu forever 

To your parents, friends and home. 


“No one can hear you weeping, 
No one can hear you cry, 

So bid adieu forever, 

For it’s here that you must die.” 


Down on her knees before him 
She begged him for her life, 
When deep into her bosom 
He plunged the deathly knife. 


“Dear Edwin, I'll forgive you,” 
Was her last dying breath, 

And she closed her eyes forever 
With the knife deep in her breast. 


C 


“Black-eyed Anna.” Sung in Parowan, Utah, by Mrs. Etta 
Smiley, who learned it in Joplin, Missouri. 


Way down in a lone green valley 
Where the violets early bloom, 
There lays our black-eyed Anna 
In her cold and silent tomb. 


She died not brokenhearted, 
Neither she of sickness fell, 
But in one moment parted 
From the one she loved so well. 


One night when the room shone brightly 
And lightly fell the dew, 

ike Down by this lonely cottage 

A jealous lover drew. 


“Come, love, and let us wander 
Over the meadows green and gay. 
Come, love, and let us ponder 

On our happy wedding day.” 
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“Vorilla.”” Contributed by Mr. James Jepson, Hurricane, 


Utah. 
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“Oh, Edward, I am weary 
And do not care to roam, 
For roaming is so dreary 

I'd rather stay at home.” 


Up jumped this jealous lover, 
One solemn vow he made, 
“No human hand can save you, 
In a moment you'll be slain.” 


Down on her knees before him 
She begged him for her life 
But in her snowy white bosom 
He pierced the fatal knife. 


“Oh, Edward, I'll forgive you, 
Though it be my very last breath. 
I never have deceived you,” 

As she closed her eyes in death. 


He sighed not when he pressed her 

To his young and gentle heart, 

But she sighed though when he kissed her, 
For he knew that they must part. 


D 


Down by yon weeping willow 
Where the violets gently bloom, 
There lies my dear Vorilla 

So silent in her tomb. 


One eve the moon shone brightly 
And the zephyr gently blew, 
When to her dwelling lightly 
Her jealous lover drew. 


He said, “Love, let us wander 
Down in some meadows gay, 
Where undisturbed we’ll ponder 
Upon our wedding day.” 


Down in some forest lovely 
He led this lovely maid. 

She said, “Love, with you only 
I only would have strayed.” 


He said, “Love, never shall you 
Over these wild fields roam, 
So bid adieu forever 

To parents, friends and home.” 
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Down on her knees before him 
She begged him for her life, 
But deep into her bosom 


He plunged that deadly knife. 


“Dear Edward, I’ll forgive you,” 
Was her last dying breath, 

And she closed her eyes forever 
In the cold embrace of death. 


She died not brokenhearted 
Nor sickness her befell, 

But in one moment parted 
From all she loved so well. 


E 
Contributed by Miss Lione Johnson, 


’ 


“The Jealous Lover.’ 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Down by yon weeping willow 
Where the violets gently bloom, 
There lies my young Florella 
So silent in her tomb. 


She died not brokenhearted 
Nor in sickness did she fail, 
cane, But in one moment parted 
From the one she loved so well. 


One evening as the moon shone brightly 
And clad o’er hill and dell, 

Into this maiden’s cottage 

Her jealous lover came. 


“Florella, let us wander 
Down in yon meadows gay, 
There we shall sit and ponder 
Upon our wedding day.” 


The evening grew dark with mystery, 
The night was coming on, 

But into this lonely valley 

He led the maiden on. 


“Oh, Edward, I am tired now 
Of wandering here alone, 
And from this lonely valley 

I pray you take me home.” 


Down on her knees she bended 
And begged him for her life, 
But into her snowy bosom 

He plunged a gleaming knife. 
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“Oh, Edward, [ll forgive you 
With my last dying breath. 

I never have deceived you 

As I close my eyes in death.” 


Down on his knees he bended, 
Saying, “Oh, what have I done? 
I’ve murdered my own Florella 
As pure as the rising sun.” 


Down in that lonely valley 

Where the violets gently wave, 
There lies my young Florella 
So silent in her grave. 


THE DRUNKARD’S DREAM 


Cox includes two texts and references of this song. Ina 
headnote he says: “This is common in English broadside 
under the title of “The Husband’s Dream.’”” From North 
Carolina and Virginia, Dorothy Scarborough acquired fou 
texts,° the last of which shows a striking resemblance to the 
A text given below. Differing from the two variants included 
here, “The Drunkard’s Dream” in Pioneer Songs’ repeats the 
last line of each stanza as a refrain. 





A 


“The Drunkard’s Dream.” Sung by Mr. James Jepson, Hur- | 
ricane, Utah. 


“Durmot, you look healthy now, 
Your dress looks neat and clean. 

I do not see you drunk about, 

Pray tell me where you’ve been. 
Your wife and children all look well, 
You once did use them strange, 

But oh you’re kinder to them now, 
How come this happy change? 


“Tt was a dream, the warning voice, 
Which heaven sent to me 

To snatch me from a drunkard’s curse, 
Grief, want and misery. 

My wages were all spent in drink, 

Oh, what a wretched view! 

I almost broke my Mary’s heart, 

And starved my children too. 





5Op. cit., p. 398. 

*A Song Catcher in the Southern Mountains (New York, 1937), pp. 366-372 

‘Compiled by the Daughters of Utah Pioneers and arranged by Alfred M. Dur 
ham (Salt Lake City, 1940), pp. 318-319. 
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“What was my home or wife to me? 
I heeded not her sigh, 

Her patient smile has welcomed me 
When tears may dim her eye. 

My children they have oft awoke, 
‘Oh, father dear,’ they said, 

‘Poor mother has been weeping so 
Because we have no bread.’ 


“My Mary’s form did waste away, 
I saw her sunken eye, 

On straw my babes in sickness lay, 
I heard their wailing cry. 

I laughed and sang in drunken glee 
While Mary’s tears did stream, 
Then like a beast I fell asleep 

And had this warning dream. 


“T dreamed once more I staggered home 
And dismal was the gloom. 

I missed my wife, where could she be? 
And strangers filled the room. 

I heard them say, ‘Poor thing, she’s dead, 
She’s led a wretched life. 

For drink and want have broke her heart, 
Who'd be a drunkard’s wife?’ 


“T saw my children standing round, 

I scarcely drew my breath. 

I saw them kiss her once warm lips, 
Forever cold as death. 

‘Oh, father, come and wake her up, 

The people say she’s dead, 

Oh, make her speak and smile once more, 
No more we'll cry for bread.’ 


** She is not dead,’ I frantic cried 
And rushed to where she lay, 

And warmly kissed her lifeless lips, 
Forever cold as clay. 

‘Oh, Mary, speak to me once more, 
No more I’!] cause you pain, 

No more I'l grieve your loving heart 
Or ever drink again. 


** “Oh, Mary, speak, ’tis Durmot calls.’ 
‘Why so I do,’ she cried. 

When I awoke, my Mary dear 

Was kneeling by my side. 

I pressed her to my sobbing heart 
While joyous tears did stream, 

And ever since I’ve heaven blessed 
For sending me that dream.” 
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B 


“The Drunkard’s Dream.” Sung by Mrs. Amanda Buys 
Shelton, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





“Why, William, you look hearty now, 
You're always neat and clean, 

I never see you drunk about, 

Pray tell me where you’ve been. 
Your wife and family do look well, 
You once did use them strange, 

But, oh, you treat them better now, 
How came this happy change?” 


“Tt was a dream, a warning noise 

Kind heaven sent to me, 

To snatch me from the drunkard’s curse, 
Grief, want and misery. 

My wages were all spent in drink, 

Oh, what a wretched view! 

I nearly broke my Mary’s heart 

And starved my children too. 


“T thought once more I staggered home 
Mid scenes of solemn gloom, 

I missed my wife, where can she be? 
And strangers filled the room. 

I heard them say, ‘Poor thing, she’s dead, 
She has led a wretched life, 

*Tis grief and want has broke her heart. 
Who'd be a drunkard’s wife?” 


“T saw my children gather round 

The bed on which she lay, 

And fondly kiss her once warm lips, 
Forever cold as clay, 

Saying, ‘Father, come and wake her up, 
The people say she’s dead, 

Oh, make her speak and smile once more 
And we’ll no more cry for bread.’ 


“In frenzy then I rushed up to 

The bed on which she lay, 

I madly kissed her once warm lips, 
Forever cold as clay, 

Saying, ‘Mary, speak to me again, 
From drink I will abstain, 

I ne’er shall break your loving heart 
Nor never drink again. 
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“Oh, Mary, speak, ’tis William’s cry.’ 
‘And so I do,’ she said. 

I awoke and there my Mary was 
A-standing by my bed. 

I clasped her to my throbbing breast 
While tears of joy did stream, 

And ever since we heaven thanked 
For sending me that dream.” 


HARD TIMES 


This song, which seems to have been widely known in 
Utah since 1885, permits of various arrangements of the 
stanzas and addition of new ones. The variant A includes 
the preacher, both the lawyers and judges, and the address 
to the public not found in B and C. Other notable varia- 
tions are the inclusion of the tinker in B, and the refrain and 
local application of the satire chiefly directed at the “Ogden 
town girls” in the fragment C. 

The third, fourth and fifth stanzas of the version in Cox,°® 
consisting of two songs run together, show definite relation- 
ship to “The Widows A-Courtin’ ’”’ recovered in Salt Lake 
City. One noticeably different version has been recovered 
by John and Allan Lomax;” a second, with added repetition 
in the fourth line of each stanza, by Gardner and Chicker- 
ing; and a third, containing thirty stanzas, by Helen Hart- 
ness Flanders.” 


A 


“Hard Times.” Sung by Mr. James Jepson, Hurricane, 
Utah. 


Kind friends, your attention, I'll sing you a song 
Concerning these hard times. It won’t take me long. 
The people all try each other to bite, 

They cheat one another and think they do right, 
For it’s hard times. 


From father to mother, from sister to brother, 
From cousin to cousin they cheat one another. 
They try to deal honest; of course, there’s no doubt, 
But roads about honesty often fall out 

In these hard times. 





*Op. cit., 511-513. Cox includes additional American and English references. 

‘Lester A. Hubbard, “Songs and Ballads of the Utah Pioneers,” Utah Human- 
ities Review, I, 85-86. 

“American Ballads and Folksongs (New York, 1934), pp. 332-334. 

"Op. cit., pp. 443-445. 

"Vermont Chapbook (Vermont, 1941), pp. 39-45. 
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The baker will cheat you in the bread that you eat. 
The butcher will cheat you in the weight of your meat. 
He'll tie up the steelyards and make them go down, 
He’ll swear there is weight when it lacks half a pound, 
For it’s hard times. 


The landlord will feed your horse oats, corn and hay. 

No sooner is your back turned than he’ll take them away. 
For hay he’ll feed straw and for corn he’ll feed bran, 
And then he cries out, “I’m too honest a man 

For these hard times.” 


And there is some young men who cut quite a dash, 

They strut round the street without one cent of cash. 
With their low pocket pants and their pigeon-tailed coats, 
They wear hair on their chins like a parcel of goats, 

For it’s hard times. 


And there is those fair maids, those sweet little dears, 

At balls and at parties how nice they appear. 

With their whalebones and corsets, how nice they do squeeze, 
They have to unlace them before they can sneeze, 

For it’s hard times. 


And there is some young men who a-courting go 

To see those pretty fair maids, of course, you all know. 
The old folks in the corner, they'll laugh and they’ll grin, 
Saying, “Treat him well, Sal, or he won’t come again, 
For it’s hard times.” 


And there’s the state marshal, a man of renown, 
He spends all his time running round town. 
He'll seize all your property that he will sell, 
Get drunk on the money, he’s doing darn well 
For these hard times. 


And there’s the preacher, how great he may be, 
He’ll tell a big lie to gain a small fee. 

And if he can draw nothing out of your purse, 
He’ll take off the blessing and slap on a curse, 
For it’s hard times. 


And there is the doctor right there on the spot, 
The long-legged cur, he’s the worst of the lot. 
He'll say he will cure you for half you possess, 
And when you are dead he will sue for the rest, 
For it’s hard times. 


The lawyers and judges, they are a bold crew, 

They eye a poor prisoner and look him straight through, 
The jury will set and all hell they don’t fear, 

They'll prove the man guilty if he proves himself clear, 
For it’s hard times. 
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And now for myself, I had almost forgot, 

I’m the worst looking scoundrel there is in the lot. 
I’ll sing and I'll whistle, play cards and I’ll fight, 
And for ten cents a head steal sheep in the night, 
For it’s hard times. 


And now to the public before I do close, 

There’s exceptions in all things, of course you all know. 
If there’s anyone here at this song takes offense, 

Just go down to Chicago and seek recompense, 

For it’s hard times. 


B 


“Hard Times.” Contributed by Mrs. Elena Hassel Stanley, 
who obtained it from Mr. Ed. Carter, Mona, Utah. 


I will sing you a song which will not take me long, 
And it is concerning these hard times... 

Where e’er they can get a chance or a bite, 

They will cheat one another and think they do right 
In these hard times. 


Here’s the landlord, he’ll feed your horse corn, oats and hay, 
And as soon as your back’s turned he’ll take them away. 

For oats he’ll put chaff and for corn he’ll put bran, 

And then he’ll cry out, “I’m too honest a man 

In these hard times.” 


Here’s the butcher, he’ll cheat you in the weight of your meat, 
And the baker, he’ll cheat you in the bread that you eat. 

They will tie up the scales and they’ll make them go down, 
And they’ll swear it is weight when it lacks half a pound 

In these hard times. 


Here’s the tinker, he says he’ll mend all of your ware, 
For a little or nothing, some cider or beer. 

But before he begins he’ll get half tight or more 

And in stopping up one hole he’!l make twenty more 
In these hard times. 


And here is the constable thinks himself wise, 

He’ll come to your house with a pack of his lies. 

Take all your property he thinks he can sell, 

Take your money, get drunk, and he’s doing darned well 
In these hard times. 


And here are the lawyers, they’ll turn like a key, 
They'll tell a big lie to gain a small fee. 

They'll swear that your case is honest and right, 
And if you have no cash they’!l call you a bite, 
In these hard times. 
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And here are these old men a-courtin’ will go 

To see these pretty girls as you very well know. 

The young boys will laugh, they will titter and grin, 
Saying, “Treat him well, Sal, or he won’t come again 
In these hard times.” 


And here are the girls, the sweet little dears, 

To dances and parties so neatly appear. 

With their whalebones and laces themselves they will squeeze 
Till you have to unlace them before they can sneeze 

In these hard times. 


And here are the boys, they will cut quite a dash, 

They will strut around town without one cent of cash. 
With their low pocket pants and their pigeon-tail coats, 
With the hair on their chin like a parcel of goats 

In these hard times. 


Oh, but here is myself I almost forgot, 

The ugliest fellow you have on the lot. 

I will lie and [ll swear, [ll get drunk and I’1l fight, 
And for ten cents a head I'll steal sheep in the night 
In these hard times. 


C 


No title given. Sung by Mrs. Salley A. Hubbard, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


The baker will cheat you in the bread that you eat, 

The butcher will cheat you in the weight of your meat. 
And he’!] tie up the steelyards or make them hang down, 
And swear it’s the weight when it lacks half a pound, 
Down down derry down. 


Oh, the Ogden town girls they think they are wise, 
They wink and they blink like a toad in surprise. 
They wink and they blink and do all that they can 
To delude or deceive some poor innocent man, 
Down down derry down. 


Every morning they wash and they paint, 

And lace themselves up till they’re ready to faint. 
With turtle-shell combs and curls in their hair, 
And just on their belly a board they do wear, 
Down down derry down. 


See them a-walking the funniest scene, 

They look like to market they just have been. 

Step up and salute them, how funny they feel, 
They can’t bow their head but their body must reel, 
Down down derry down. 
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Come all you young men that are seeking for wives, 
Don’t marry these creatures, no not for your lives. 

See them a-walking they look very good, 

Just step up and hug them, they’re nothing but wood, 
Down down derry down. 


Oh, these Ogden town boys think they’re cutting a dash, 
They strut up the street without one cent of cash. 

With low breeches pockets and pigeon-tailed coats, 
They wear hair on their chins like a parcel of goats, 
Down down derry down. 

Here is myself which I almost forgot, 

I’m the worst looking devil there is in the lot. 

I’ll whistle, Pll grin, drink whisky or fight, 

And for ten cents a head, steal a sheep every night, 
Down down derry down. 


THE OLD MAN’S COURTSHIP 


Three texts of “The Old Man’s Courtship” have been 
recovered in Utah. The close resemblance of the first, second 
and fifth stanzas and the refrain given here suggest that they 
could have been learned from a common source, perhaps in 
this state. Other versions have been found in America” 
under several titles such as “The Old Man,” “The Old Man 
Came Over the Moor,” “Old Shoes and Leggings,” “Old 
Boots and Leggin’s,” “Old Gray Beard A-shining,” and “Oh, 


But I Won’t Have Him.” 


"For American texts see Campbell and Sharp, pp. 298-299; Cox, p. 489; Henry, 
pp. 301-302; Brewster, pp. 255-256; Gardner and Chickering, pp. 413-414; 
Journal of American Folklore, XXVIII, 158; XXIX, 188. References to 
English and Scottish versions are found in Cox, p. 489 and Brewster, p. 255. 


A 


“The Old Man’s Courtship.” Sung by Mrs. Salley A. Hub- 
bard, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


My mother she bid me to open the door, 

Ha, ha, ha, but I shan’t have him. 

I opened the door and he bounced on the floor, 
With his old gray beard so newly been shaven. 


My mother she told me to set him a chair, 
Ha, ha, ha, but I shan’t have him. 

I set him a chair and he set like a bear, 

With his old gray beard so newly been shaven. 


My mother she told me to set him a stool, 

Ha, ha, ha, but I shan’t have him. 

I set him a stool and he set like a fool, 

With his old gray beard so newly been shaven. 
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My mother she told me to fry him some fish, 
Ha, ha, ha, but I shan’t have him. 

I fried him a fish and he swallowed the dish, 
With his old gray beard so newly been shaven. 


My mother she told me to light him to bed, 
Ha, ha, ha, but I shan’t have him. 

I lit him to bed with a candle on my head, 
With his old gray beard so newly been shaven. 


B 


No title given. Contributed by Marie Murray, Heber, Utah. 


My mother she bade me to open the door, 
Heigh ho but I won’t have him. 

I opened the door and bowed to the floor, 
With his old gray beard just newly been shaven. 


My mother she bid me to give him a chair, 
Heigh ho but I won’t have him. 

I gave him a chair and he sat with a glare, 
With his old gray beard just newly been shaven. 


My mother she bid me to give him some pie, 
Heigh ho but I won’t have him. 

I gave him some pie and he laid the crust by, 
With his old gray beard just newly been shaven. 


My mother she bid me to light him to bed, 
Heigh ho, but I won’t have him. 

I lit him to bed and I wished he were dead, 
With his old gray beard just newly been shaven. 


BILLY BOY 


Regarding this ballad Eloise Hubbard Linscott says: 
“No other song has been more popular throughout the years 
than ‘Billy Boy.’ Many variants are found all over Great 
Britain, and from these diversified sources the American 
settlers brought several forms of the same ballad to New Eng- 
land.” It has likewise had wide circulation in Utah, rival- 
ing in popularity “The Mistletoe Bough,” “Old Dan Tuck- 
er,’ and the local composition “Once I Lived in Cotton- 
“Folk Songs of Old New England (New York, 1939), p. 166. 


*Cecil J. Sharp believes “Billy Boy” is “ca comic derivative of ‘Lord Rendal,’” 
One Hundred Folk Songs (Boston, 1916), p. xxxiv. For additional texts 
and references, see Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk 
Songs from the Appalachians (New York 1917), pp. 260-261; Pound, pp. 
231-232; Cox, pp. 484-488; Henry, pp. 383-387; Scarborough, pp. 296 
298; Pioneer Songs, p. 90; Journal of American Folklore, XXXIII, 92-93: 
XXXIX, 151-153. 
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wood.”. Perhaps one of the reasons for its popularity can be 
attributed to its incremental repetition with questions and 
answers enabling one to memorize the lines very easily. It 
also permits wide variation in the questions asked at the be- 
ginning of each stanza. Only the fourth stanza in A cor- 
responds to stanzas in both B and C variants. 


A 


‘Billy Boy.” Sung by Mrs. Salley A. Hubbard, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Utah. Where have you been, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 

Where have you been, charming Billy? 

I have been to see my wife, she’s the joy of all my life, 
But she’s a young thing and can’t leave her mother. 


Did she ask you to come in, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 
Did she ask you to come in, charming Billy? 

She bade me come in with the dimple in her chin, 
She’s a young thing too young to leave her mother. 





Did she set you a stool, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 

Did she set you a stool, charming Billy? 

Yes, she set me a stool and I set there like a fool, 
And she’s a young thing and can’t leave her mother. 


Can she bake a cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 

Can she bake a cherry pie, charming Billy? 

She can bake a cherry pie quick as a cat can wink her eye, 
But she’s a young thing and can’t leave her mother. 


Did she light you to bed, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 

Did she light you to bed, charming Billy? 

Yes, she lit me to bed with a candle on her head, 
But she’s a young thing and can’t leave her mother. 


a Did she set up close to you, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 
‘enmee Did she set up close to you, charming Billy? 
reat Yes, she set up close to me as the bark upon a tree, 
‘ican For she’s a young thing and can’t leave her mother. 
Eng- 
ial : 
uck- “Billy Boy.” Sung by Mrs. Elizabeth Jensen, Ogden, Utah. 
‘ton- Where have you been, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 
Where have you been, charming Billy? 

7 I have been to seek a wife, she’s the darling of my heart, 
_~ She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 
a How tall is she, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 
“obb. How tall is she, charming Billy? 
2-93; She’s twice as tall as me when she’s down upon her knee, 


She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 
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Does she ever go to church, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 

Does she ever go to church, charming Billy? 

She often goes to church with a bonnet white as perch, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 


Can she bake a cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 

Can she bake a cherry pie, charming Billy? 

She can bake a cherry pie quick as a cat can wink her eye, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 


How old is she, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 

How old is she, charming Billy? 

Twice six, twice seven, twice twenty and eleven, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 


C 


“Billy Boy.” Sung by Mrs. Thelma Clark Teudt, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


How old is your wife, charming Billy, charming boy? 
How old is your wife, charming Billy? 

Twice six, twice seven, forty-eight and eleven, 

She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 


Can she bake a loaf of bread, charming Billy, charming boy? 
Can she bake a loaf of bread, charming Billy? 

She can bake a loaf of bread hard enough to break your head, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 


Can she bake a cherry pie, charming Billy, charming boy? 
Can she bake a cherry pie, charming Billy? 

She can bake a cherry pie in the twinkling of the eye, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 


Can she make a feather bed, charming Billy, charming boy? 
Can she make a feather bed, charming Billy? 

She can make a feather bed from the foot up to the head, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 


Can she sing a little song, charming Billy, charming boy? 

Can she sing a little song, charming Billy? 

She can sing a little song, the words are right, the music wrong, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mammy. 
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LET’S PRESERVE OUR RECORDS 
Juanita Brooks 


My introduction to an original journal came in about 
my thirteenth year, when I was sent to help an aunt clean 
house. My first assignment was to go through her old- 
fashioned bookcase or “secretary,” and dust and arrange the 
books. Among them I found one with a calico cover stitched 
carefully over its pasteboard back. Opening it was like fling- 
ing wide a door into the past, for there on the yellowed pages 
was the story of my great-grandmother’s life, as she had 
written it herself. The writing was labored, generously 
sprinkled with capital letters and phonetic spelling. It looked 
as though it had been done with a quill pen, the down strokes 
were so heavy; every word seemed to have been fashioned 
deliberately and with an effort. The pages were brittle, so 
that though I turned them carefully as I could, some of the 
corners broke off and crumbled in my fingers. 

I was brought back to reality only when the shadows 
were long and the book nearly finished when my Aunt came 
to see if I had the room cleaned; and so completely had I 
entered into the scenes at Nauvoo and the trek across the 
plains, that it all seemed more immediate than sweeping and 
dusting. From that day to this, an original record has had a 
peculiar fascination for me; I approach each with something 
akin to reverence. 

Years later, after I had finished college and taught school 
and then left that profession to take up raising a family, I 
became attached to the government projects for the collec- 
tion and preservation of pioneer journals, first under the 
Federal Writers’ Project and then the Historical Records 
Survey. More recently I have acted as a Field Fellow of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library under a Rockefeller Grant for 
the preservation of the history of the southwest. 

From the first, I have encountered two different attitudes 
toward these old records. Many people are apologetic for 
them, for the inaccuracies of spelling or the seemingly trivial 
things that were entered. 

“It isn’t really worth bothering with,” one woman said, 
handing me her grandfather’s journal. “He only writes about 
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once a week, and always begins by saying, ‘I take my pen in 
hand.’ Then he goes on to tell of the happenings in his fam. 
ily and of what has taken place in the town. I don’t think 
it is worth copying, except maybe some of the letters from 
Brigham Young and George A. Smith that he has in it.” 

One typist grew rebellious as she worked at the diary of 
a watermaster in a small southern Nevada town. 

“What good is all this, anyway?” she kept wanting to 
know. “This man spends all his time worrying about the 
ditch or working on the dam. Yesterday they got the dam 
finished and the water in, and this morning it is gone again, 
And the ditch is broken in 52 places. It seems a waste of 
time and money to bother with a record like this.” 


One young granddaughter had torn out the first part of a 
precious diary to start fires in her kitchen stove. In another 
home the loose leaves of a vivid record of the settlements on 
the Sevier River were scattered about a dirt cellar, damp and 
beginning to mold. This journal, which contained more than 
800 pages, was an unusually good one. Another large ledger 
was solidly pasted over with recipes, picture styles, handy 
hints, and sentimental poems; it was like a mine of gold 
buried under trash. What it meant to dig it out! Night after 
night we worked at it; we steamed the pages with hot 
towels, or scraped with razor blades or kitchen knives, ex- 
perimenting to find out the most effective way to remove 
those items that were put on with glue and those that were 
fastened with flour-and-water paste. Underneath, clear and 
legible and beautifully written in purple ink, was a day-by- 
day account of the march of the Mormon Battalion! 

The old man who “took his pen in hand” left one of the 
finest pictures of Mormon community life, of group cooper- 
ation, of the methods of settling difficulties between brethren 
that I have yet seen. The typist might think the diary of the 
watermaster dull, but the men sent to study flood control on 
the Virgin River declared that it was the most authentic and 
valuable record they had found. The story of the Mormon 
Battalion added many interesting incidents to the facts al- 
ready known. The value of any record depends entirely 
upon what the individual researcher is looking for; what is 
chaff for one is wheat for another. 





On the other hand, there are many people who feel that | 
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which they happen to have. A few are sensitive about some 
entries and fearful lest their own children should read them 
because they might not keep the same respect for their an- 
cestors. One woman guards carefully a large set because 
somewhere in it the harried husband remarked, “It is some- 
times hard to please three wives’”—though the family know 
well that he had three wives and that it was, in fact, some- 
times hard to please them all. Another does not want her 
father’s journal seen because he resented having to hide 
from the marshals during the polygamy raids. Not being 
able to say directly to the officers what he had in his heart 
to say, he wrote it in his book, and wrote it vigorously. Still 
another keeps her grandfather’s record hidden because he 
tells of an action to cut a neighbor off the church for mis- 
conduct, and she is afraid some of the many descendants of 
that man might be injured by the disclosure, even though 
their ancestor was reinstated in a few weeks. 


Such records as these are carefully kept, so carefully 
kept that much of the really good material which they con- 
tain is not available. It reminds one a little of the man who 
had his foot amputated for fear he might get corns. The 
man who found it hard to please three wives gave an ex- 
cellent over-all picture of the colonization in his part of the 
state; the man who told that his neighbor had been dis- 
fellowshipped told also the name and date of death and 
place of burial of every person in his company who died 
while crossing the plains, facts which many anxious de- 
scendants would be glad to learn. 

While such records seem safe for the time being, fire or 
other calamity might destroy the original and there would be 
no way to replace it. Or if the family moves it may be 
packed with other books or stored for safety until eaten by 
mice or termites. I looked into one bureau drawer supposed 
to contain sixteen volumes of a man’s diary—sixteen very 
significant volumes, since the writer was in a position to give 
important facts. There an ambitious mouse lived in a luxur- 
ious dwelling constructed from the gnawed bits of this rec- 
ord. Only six volumes were left intact. While the others had 
some legible portions, many of the edges were chewed in so 
far that it was almost impossible to reconstruct the sentences. 


Perhaps the greatest threat comes from some third or 
fourth generation in-laws. To the venerable man who kept 
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the record religiously, it is like the very essence of his life. To 
the son or daughter who cared for him during his last years 
it is also very precious. To many grandchildren it would be 
something to treasure, but to many it is trash. 


“T wish you had come a few weeks earlier,” a bride told 
me. “When we took over the old home there was such an 
accumulation of junk that we just had to get rid of some of 
it to make room for our own things. We piled it out in the 
back yard and burned it. There wasn’t anything of value, 
just some old letters and papers and a little journal or two 
that you couldn’t read, the writing was so funny.” 


All this leads back to the question of what to do with 
these records. Certainly originals should not be promiscu- 
ously handled, for they soon go to pieces. They should be 
placed in depositories where there are facilities to care for 
them properly, but they should first be carefully copied or 
photostated, or both. When this is done, the original can 
never be lost. 


Photostating is best, of course, for then there can be no 
question as to the authenticity of the record, no omissions, 
no typographical errors, no transpositions in dates, no names 
misspelled. Then, too, the flavor of the work is preserved, 
for often the very handwriting is as eloquent as are the words 
that are written, and the peculiarities of capitalization or 
punctuation do not look like mistakes, as they do when re- 
produced on a typewriter.’ 


There are some advantages in having the record typed, 
however. It is more legible, and hence better for general 
reading. The Brigham Young University, under Professor 
N. I. Butt, has been carrying on an especially fine project in 
this field, for there not only is the record copied with scrup- 
ulous accuracy, but it is also indexed as to page content, and 
a list is made of all the names mentioned and the pages upon 
which they appear. In this way a person can determine 
quickly whether or not a given volume contains material in 
which he is interested. 

During the years when we were doing this type of work 
under a government project, one prominent citizen was 
asked his opinion of it. 


*The Utah Humanities Research Foundation customarily makes photostatic 
copies or microfilms of original documents, one for the archives, and one 
for the owner. 
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“T doubt that there is much value in it,” he said. “All 
they are doing is copying the records word for word.” 


Just copying word for word! His answer expressed the 
thought of many people that one should edit the records or 
explain them or leave out parts that seem unimportant or 
questionable. All these things may and probably should be 
done by later students, but the first requirement in the 
preservation of the documents is that they should stand 
absolutely unchanged. As soon as a deletion is made or the 
text changed, suspicion is thrown on the whole work. Un- 
less the transcription is accurate, how is the student to trust 
any part of it? How can he guess what has been omitted? 
Perhaps the very items which seemed of no value to the 
copyist are the ones which would have been priceless to him. 


Once preserved, these records should be made available 
not only to members of the family, but to responsible students 
in any field. When I visited the New York Public Library 
and again the Henry E. Huntington Library, I said to my- 
self, “This is part of the glory of Democracy that I, an 
ordinary citizen, should be given access to these literary 
treasures just as freely as though I were a person of wealth 
or rank. In some nations these would be kept for the privi- 
leged few; in America we have equality of opportunity, at 
least in this!” 


Some Utahns are sensitive lest some of this material be 
used to ridicule or misrepresent our pioneers. Perhaps it will, 
but the chances are that it will not. Our records will stand 
on their own merits. We need not apologize for our pioneers; 
we need not pretend that they were either more or less than 
they were. Their deeds speak for themselves and their 
records speak for them. We shall do well if our own ac- 
complishments speak as well for us. 








JOURNEY TO ZION 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF ERASTUS SNOW 
Part II 


In the previous instalment, Erastus Snow’s journal detailed the 
progress of the Mormon pioneers from Winter Quarters to Wil- 
low Creek, in the Black Hills. This instalment completes the 
story of their entrance into the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


9th. We reached Alapier Creek, a distance of 19 miles, 
About twenty of our best teams and some horsemen left us 
this morning and are in advance of us, being sent to the cross- 
ing of the Platt to make some preparations for crossing. We 
are overtaken by five mountaineers with about twenty horses 
and pack mules, direct from Santa Fe, bound for Green 
River. They report that the Mormon Battalion crossed the 
mountains and went on to California last winter and that the 
detachment at Fort Pueblo will soon be on our track. 


10th. We have traveled today eightteen miles, crossed 
several creeks; struck the Platt at Three O’clock P.M. and 
are camped tonight on Deer Creek, one-half mile from the 
Platt. This is the most delightful place we have seen since 
we left the States; —A. large creek of clear water, stony 
bottom, and the way our boys are hauling out the fish, is not 
slow—Excellent feed—Thrifty timber ;—Plenty of game;— 
Beautiful scenery—and, added to this one of our miners has 
discovered a very extensive bed of excellent bituminous coal 
up the Creek, a sample of which he has brought into camp, 
also a quarry of equally excellent sand stone. 


I have been agreeably disappointed in the country of the 
Black Hills over which we have traveled, a distance of 90 
miles from Fort Laramie. Instead of sand and continued 
barrenness without water as I had expected, we have found 
hard roads, though hilly, and at convenient distances beav- 
tiful creeks skirted with timber and bottoms covered with 
grass, though the country otherwise presents generally a 
rough and barren appearance. 

11th. We have traveled seventeen miles today up the 
Platt—have overtaken one party of emigrants who are pre- 
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paring to cross the river here. The rivulets we have crossed 
today were all flush with water from the melting snows, 
which whiten the north sides of the Peaks of a high range 
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of hills on our left. 
12th. Twelve miles travel today brought us to the Ferry 
where our “‘advance party” were engaged in ferrying over a 
the party of Oregon Emigrants and their effects in the leather 
a Skiff, swimming the horses and cattle and floating the empty 
og wagons by means of long ropes. They finished their job this 
evening for which they got Thirty Dollars in provisions. 
niles, Brothers Rapplelee and Johnson taking different directions 
“oe to visit the Mountains south of us, wandered so far away that 
TOSs- when night overtook them they were still from six to eight 


We miles from Camp, and the face of the country exceedingly 
‘orses rough, and night dark. Horns were sounded, guns fired and 
‘een a brisk fire kept up in camp. A file of horsemen with the 
1 the Bugler also started at dark in search of them. They found 
them not but returned at half past Twelve o’clock, just as 


7 the last of the two men, came blundering into camp, with 
— half of a young Elk, which he had packed from the Moun- 
oat tains. Their extreme mortification at being the cause of so 
ie much anxiety and trouble in camp served greatly to lighten 
re the merited chastisement, which they received from the 
tony President.—They reported the Mountains to be full of Bear, 
ae Elk, Antilope and Sheep, and snow from 6 to 12 feet deep 
sits in places. 
yom Sunday, 13th. Passed off as usual with a meeting in camp 
coal and as a day of rest to ourselves and teams. 
mp, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday were spent 
in crossing the river, which was very high and continually 
‘the rising and the current very rapid, and added to this the 
90 wind blew strong down the stream with but little cessation 
eal during the four days. We swam our horses and cattle and 
nnd crossed our loads in the Skiff, and at first tried the plan of 
ate. floating our Wagons by extending rope across the river and 


vith attaching them to the end of the tongue, but the current 
ya would roll them over as if they were nothing but a log, the 
wheels and bows appearing alternately upon the surface of 
the the water and two lashed together by means of poles placed 
under them shared the same fate; first one and then the 
other appearing uppermost, and when they strick the bot- 
tom in more shoal water, broken bows, reaches &c. was the 


yre- 
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result, and the plan was abandoned as too dangerous. Our 
next plan was to try small rafts, but the difficulty of polling a 
raft in so deep and swift water was such that the wind aiding 
the current would not infrequently sweep them down from 
one to two miles before it would be possible to make the 
other shore, though the river was not more than 40 or 50 
rods wide. In attempting to drag the raft across with ropes, 
the current would drown them under. —The Plan that suc- 
ceeded best was two rafts constructed with oars, well man- 
ned which would effect a landing in about a half a mile and 
were then towed up with Oxen. In this way the last of our 
wagons passed over with parts of their loading ;—Meantime 
a set of hands were engaged in preparing two canoes two 
and one-half feet in diameter, and twenty-three feet long, 
which, when coupled about five feet apart with cross 
timbers and cornered with puncheon and manned with 
good oars, made a boat with which three men could cross a 
wagon with its load. This was finished on Friday and (good 
landing being prepared) was set to running to cross over a 
company of Oregon Emigrants during the day, and the 
previous nights we had crossed over two or three small com- 
panies with our rafts and skiffs, for any of them would rather 
pay $1.50 and $2.00 per wagon than to undertake the job 
themselves, and that too, in provisions and cows at prices 
corresponding with prices in the States, and we received as 
the Providence of God in getting these supplies which we 
needed. 

Saturday 19th. We again took up our line of march, 
leaving Thomas Grover and eight other men and a black- 
smith, with instructions to continue ferrying emigrants until 
the arrival of our other companies, and after crossing them 
to cash their boats and come to us. We traveled today 
twenty-one and one-half miles over a barren country, and we 
were obliged to camp in a miserable miry hole of salt springs 
and marshes where there was scarcely any feed and no fuel 
but sage roots. 

Sunday Morning, 20th. We thought this a poor place of 
rest and put out—finding no woods we continued our march 
through the day; passed the noted Willow Springs at Noon 
and camped at night half a mile off the main road, on a 
beautiful creek, which empties into Sweetwater, having 
traveled twenty and one-half miles. Here we again had to 
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resort to the roots of the Mountain Sage for fuel. This herb 
nearly covers this barren country from Fort Laramie onward 
as far as we have traveled, and in fertile spots grows rank 
and becomes quite a shrub. 

2ist. Seven and one-half miles travel brought us to 
Sweetwater, near the celebrated Independence Rock” 
where we baited at Noon; we forded the river a mile above 
the Rock—the water ran into our lowest wagon beds, though 
it appeared to be rapidly falling. This is a beautiful little 
river and flows rapidly through a narrow bottom, forming 
the most numerous and curious crooks of any stream I ever 
saw. Directly before us is one of the Spurs of the Rocky 
Mountain chain, which seems to run parallel with the River, 
but crosses it a few miles above.—From the ford we gradu- 
ally ascended about five miles; passed through an opening 
in this chain of rocks and descended to the river bottom 
again, and camped about a mile above what is commonly 
called the ““Devil’s Gate,” (having traveled fifteen miles to- 
day) which is an aperature in the Mountains or chasm 
through which the river forces itself about 100 feet wide 
with perpendicular rocks on either side, the barometrical 
height of which was ascertained by Professor Pratt to be 
400 feet. From the lower end of the aperature I followed a 
foot-path on the brink of the river about half a mile till I 
was directly under the highest point of the rocks where, the 
river roaring furiously among the huge rocks filled its nar- 
row channel and compelled me to retreat by the way I 
entered. 

22nd. Today we have traveled twenty-one miles. We 
are camped tonight on the river at the base of an imposing 
Butte about 250 feet High, with a company of Oregon Emi- 
grants about three miles in advance of us, and another about 
the same distance in the rear; —These two companies left 
the Platt, one about an hour before and the other about an 
hour after we did—Our road today laying off from the River 


“Clayton describes Independence Rock as follows: “It is composed of the same 
barren granite as other masses in this region and is probably 400 yards 
long, 80 yards wide and 100 yards in perpendicular heighth as near as I 
could guess. Travellers appear to have ascended it mostly at the southeast 
corner where there are some hundreds of names of persons who have 
visited it, both male and female, painted on the projecting surfaces with 
black, red, and some with yellow paint.” (William Clayton, Journal, 
entry of June 21, 1847.) 
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chiefly has been sandy and rough—No particular change in 
the products or face of the country. 


23rd. We have traveled today seventeen miles, good 
weather, roads about the same as yesterday; the main road 
this afternoon would have led us across the river four times 
in ten miles. Anticipating difficulties in fording at this stage 
of water, we took a less frequented trail, which led off from 
the River but found deep sand and very heavy wheeling. — 
We are again upon the River in a convenient camping 
ground with two companies of Emigrants in view, and one 
in the rear, a small detachment from which has just driven 
up to our camp to get our Blacksmiths to do some work for 
them. This granite ridge or chain of grey rock which is al- 
most entirely naked still continues on our right and running 
parallel on our left at a distance of from five to twenty miles 
another Ridge of snow-capped hills, which seems to be 
chiefly covered with timber. In the distance, at the West of 
us appear the towering heights of the winding river chain of 
the Rocky Mountains, covered with immense bodies of snow. 

24th. This morning we left the River, took about a 
West course, traveled over a good road seventeen and three- 
quarter miles before we struck the river again. Here we 
camped about Three O’clock P.M. Our teams being nearly 
exhausted from fatigue, hunger and thirst, for it has been 
warm and we found neither feed nor water to induce us to 
stop until we reached this point, except about Nine o’clock 
we passed two small Lakes or ponds, one of which was very 
strongly impregnated with Salt and Sulphur and the other 
with Salt and Alkali; so that our teams refused both; —One 
curiosity worthy of note in the swale where we found these 
lakes, is what is called the Ice-Spring. The water of the 
spring is the same as that of the Lakes, but all around the 
spring is Ice about eighteen inches thick which seems pure 
and entirely free from those ingredients with which the water 
is impregnated, and is covered with a soil or turf about eight 
inches thick, while the earth around seems entirely free from 
frost. The reason why this unimpregnated water remains in 
its chrystaline state while surrounded with the other water, I 
leave for chemists to determine. 


25th. The President’s saddle horse was shot through the 
body through the carelessness of a young man, and died dur- 
ing the night. He was the most highly prized of any horse 
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incamp. This was the second accident of the kind, both of 
which was the result of a disregard of the rules of the camp. 
This morning our road crossed the river and lead over the 
the hills occasionally striking the river again for ten miles, 
then leaving the river again we began to ascend long and 
steep hills, and continued with but little variation to ascend 
for ten miles, some of the way very rocky and found a toler- 
able camping place on a mountain rivulet. It was quite warm 
in the morning but as we began to rise and meet the cold 
blasts from the mountains of snow and ice we began to gather 
our vests, then our coats, and finally before night our over- 
coats, and were cold at that. We passed drifts of snow and 
large bodies of ice about the rivulet, and during the night 
our milk and water froze as if it were winter. Two of our 
horsemen who followed the course of the Sweetwater up to 
within about two miles of the encampment, report that its 
fall is very great, presenting little less than a cateract most 
of the way. 

26th. Continuing our ascent up the small stream on which 
we have camped about two miles and passing once another 
Ridge, we came to a large creek, which at first we supposed 
to be the Sweetwater, but after crossing it, and in a few 
miles another quite as large, both of which were tributaries 
of the Sweetwater, we finally came to the Sweetwater (hav- 
ing traveled eleven miles) which was full, and run into our 
wagon beds more than at any previous ford, and seemed to 
contain quite as much water as it did where we first crossed 
it at Independence Rock. We baited at Noon on a small 
bottom near the Ford where there was quite a supply of 
green grass, while at the foot of the small Bluff a few rods 
distant was about one acre of snow and in some places not 
less than ten feet deep. This place is what is termed the 
“Foot of the Pass.” From here we rose on to a gently undu- 
lating Plane which spread itself from the Winding River 
Chain upon the North to a low range of mountains on the 
South. This plane seems to be broken only by comparatively 
small ridges, and the surface generally quite smooth. Moun- 
tain Sage is the chief herbage and no timber except some 
groves of Poplar or Quaking Asp, which we saw at a dis- 
tance to the left. Here I would observe that we saw several 
of these groves yesterday afternoon at our left which is the 
only timber upon these mountains anywhere in this vicinity 
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of our route. After traveling this afternoon eight miles over 
a beautiful road we came to a small rise which divides the 
waters flowing into the Gulf of Mexico from those that flow 
into the Gulf of California;"—From Fort Laramie to the 
Ridge according to our Odometer, Road-ometer is 276%, 
It was now time to camp, but we did not expect to find either 
feed nor water short of eight or ten miles; —Just at this time 
some of our men who had followed up the Sweetwater came 
in sight at the right hand and reported that the Sweetwater 


coming from the Mountains to the North, came to the foot | 


of the Ridge within about a mile of us. Here we turned aside 
and found a good camping place. 


27th. This morning some men from Oregon, bound for 
the States passed, by whom we sent back letters. We passed 
the ridge, and in about six miles crossed a small stream run- 
ning west. We traveled fifteen and one-half miles today and 
camped upon another small tributary of the Sandy. 


28th. We bore a little south of west, crossed Little 
Sandy, and camped upon it, almost four miles below the 
ford; traveled fifteen and one-fourth miles—camped early 
in consequence of meeting Mr. Bridger and two of his men 
bound for Fort Laramie, who also camped with us and gave 
us much information relative to the roads, streams and 
country generally.” 

29th. Traveled six miles; crossed Big Sandy (about the 
size of Sweetwater) and had eighteen miles without feed or 
water before we struck it again, which made us late camp- 
ing; found good feed. 

30th. Traveled eight and one-half miles, came to Green 
River went to building rafts and crossing the river. 


Saturday, July 3rd. All being safely over the camp 


moved three miles down the river and camped for Sunday. | 


The day we reached Green River I had a violent attack of 








the Mountain fever, and within a week passed, about one: | 


half of the company had been attacked with the same com- 
plaint. Its first appearance is like that of a severe cold pro- 





"This was the celebrated South Pass in southwestern Wyoming, about 75 miles 
north of Fort Bridger. 
“The journal of Willard Richards, entry of June 28, reads: ‘Bridger con- 


sidered it imprudent to bring a large population into the Great Basin until | 
it was ascertained that grain could be raised; he said he would give one | 


thousand dollars for a bushel of grain raised in the Great Basin.” (Histor) 


of Brigham Young, Ms., [1847], p. 95.) 
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ducing soreness in the flesh, and pains in the head and all 
parts of the body; and as the fever increases the pains in the 
head and back become almost insufferable, but an active 
portion of Physic accompanied with warming and stimulat- 
ing drinks, such as ginger and pepper tea, cayenne &c. taken 
freely before and after the operation of the Physic, seldom 
fails to break it up, though it left the patient sore, weak and 
feeble. All are now recovering except some fresh cases. 


July 4th. Five men were sent back with letters to our 
brethren of the next company, and to Pilot them on. In the 
afternoon twelve mounted soldiers arrived, having left the 
Pueblo detachment at the crossing of the Platt last Monday. 


The day we arrived at Green River Brother Samuel 
Brannan and two others arrived from the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco; they came 800 miles to meet us expecting us to go 
into that country; —They informed us that the Mormon 
Battalion when they left were in possession of the 
Spanish City Puebloz Angelos de los.” 


July 5th. We traveled twenty miles without water; 
struck Hams Fork and camped middle of the afternoon. 


July 6th. Followed up the stream a few miles and forded 
it where it was about four rods wide; crossed over a divide 
two miles and struck Black River another tributary of Green 
River, and forded it on a riffle, where our wagon beds 
scarcely cleared the water. The current strong; stream 
about six rods wide, bearing westward about twelve miles 
without water, we struck the same stream again, crossed it 
again and camped for the night, having traveled eighteen 
miles. 


July 7th. In a few miles we crossed back again and kept 
up on the South side till nearly opposite Fort Bridger." Here 
the river separated into seven or eight rapid creeks which 
flow over an extensive bottom and divide it into numerous 
Islands ;—Crossing these streams and Islands, we camped a 


“Samuel Brannan, leader of the Brooklyn Company, had arrived at Yerba 
Buena (San Francisco) by way of Cape Horn, July 31, 1846. In the spring 
of 1847, he traveled more than one thousand miles eastward over the 
California trail by way of Fort Hall, meeting the Pioneer Company on 
June 30 at Green River Crossing. He tried unsuccessfully to convince 
Brigham Young and the Church authorities that the New Zion should be 
built on the shores of the Pacific instead of in the desolate Great Salt Lake 
Valley. He left Utah on August 9, never to return. 


“Founded in 1843 on Black’s Fork of Green River in southwestern Wyoming by 
the noted fur trader, trapper, and scout, James Bridger. 
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little above the “trading house,” having traveled eighteen 
miles today. Here we rested ourselves and teams one day— 
there being timber and plenty of good feed. And, indeed, it 
is about the first pleasant looking spot I have seen west of the 
Pass. This is the country of the “Snake Indians”—some of 
whom were at the Fort;—they bear a good reputation 
among the Mountaineers for honesty and integrity. We 
traded some with the Traders at the Fort; and with the 
French and Indians that were camped near there; but we 
found that their skins and peltry were quite as high as they 
are in the States, though they allowed a liberal price for the 
commodities we had to exchange. 

July 9th. We resumed our journey, leaving the Oregon 
road which from this place bears North of West leading in 
the direction of the southern extremity of the Salt Lake, 
which is the region we wish to explore ;°—Fortunately for 
us a party of emigrants bound for the Coast of California 
passed this way last Fall, though their trail is now in many 
places scarcely discernable.” We left the waters of Black 
River and gradually ascended some eight or ten miles, passed 
some large drifts of snow in the heads of hollows; crossed 
the divide; descended a long steep hill, and wound our way 
down a hollow to a creek called Muddy Fork which here 
runs North and winds round the hills to the North of Fort 
Bridger, forms a Junction with Ham’s Fork, and so flows 
to Green River. Upon this stream we camped—thirteen and 
one-half miles from Bridger. 

10th. Today we passed through several fertile vallies and 
over two of the most rugged hills we have passed on our jour- 
ney;—Spurs of the Bear River Mountains, on the last of 
which we saw three (3) grizzley bears, and what is of more 
importance: Professor Carrington discovered what he posi- 
tively pronounced, the Blossom of Stone Coal, which has 
heretofore been supposed not to exist in this region of 
country. We traveled 18 miles today, and camped upon a 
creek running into Bear River, two miles from the latter. 
Perceiving a smoke on the river, myself and several others 
*Over the route recommended by Hastings as the shortest and most expeditious 

route to California. From the southern end of the Great Salt Lake the 

route led directly across the Great Salt Lake Desert, intercepting the 


California trail at the modern Carlin, Nevada. The segment of the route 
became known as the Hastings Cut-off. 


*The author has reference to the tragic Donner Party, which crossed the Great 
Salt Lake Desert by way of Hastings Cut-off in August, 1846. 
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rode down this evening, and found it proceeded from a camp 
of men with Pack animals, direct from the settlements in 
California. From them we obtained late papers and news 
of the Mexican War, &c. 

Sunday 11th. We remained in our place.—A Sulphur 
Spring was discovered near our camp—also a Spring of 
what is called “Mineral Tar” or Bituminous Pitch, being in 
the opinion of Professor Carrington about 87% Carbon. 
Some of the men filled up their Tar buckets and used it for 
wheel grease. 

12th. We crossed Bear River ;—About two feet deep— 
rapid current running North. We continued our course a 
little South of West sixteen and one-half miles over a coun- 
try somewhat mountainous, though generally of a smooth 
surface. 

There has been a very evident improvement in the soil 
production and general appearance of the country since 
we left Fort Bridger, but more particularly since we crossed 
Bear River. The mountain Sage has, in a great measure, 
given place to grass and a variety of Prairie flowers and 
shrub cedars upon the sides of the hills. We crossed the 
Bear River divide this afternoon, and descended from the 
head of a narrow vale about three miles, and camped at the 
head of a broad and beautiful opening of the Valley where 
two small springs run in it. Here we found excellent spring 
water; Deep black soil and the best feed for our stock we 
have had on our route. We named it “MATTHEWS 
VALE” On our right in the side of the Bluff was a curious 
cave extending under a broad shelving of rock which, 
by some means among the boys gained the title of “Red- 
ings Cave.” — 

Today we have had ten antelope brought into camp; 
and there seems to be plenty of game west of Bear River, but 
between the Pass and Bear River we saw but little. We saw 
bones and ancient signs of buffalos, but we are told by 
Mountaineers that there have been none of these animals 
west of the Pass for some years. 

The President being taken with a severe illness, and 
Captain Rockwood of the first division, being nigh unto 
death, and many others of the camp sick, it was thought 
advisable to stop. 
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Twenty-three (23) of the best teams were selected with 
the ablest men (Professor Orson Pratt at their head) and 
sent forward to prepare the way and to make their way over 
the Lake Mountains around the Weber River Canyon. The 
balance of us remained in camp until Thursday afternoon 
the 15th inst. when the sick being on the mend, we again 
took up the line of march, traveled down the Vale four and 
one-half miles; —The President and Col. Rockwood riding 
upon a bed in a carriage. 


16th. We continued down the same valley sixteen and 
one-half miles and camped about a mile from the main 
Fork of Weber River. Our descent was very rapid all day, 
while the tops of the Bluffs seemed to maintain about the 
same level. Down this narrow vale runs a small creek fed 
by the spring of the Valley, which we had to cross about 
every half mile;—Towards night, for about a half or three- 
quarters of a mile the whole camp seemed perfectly emerged 
in a dense thicket of large shrubbery and weeds, with scatter- 
ing trees which filled the Valley. As we emerged from the 
thicket we passed through some extensive patches of what 
Mountaineers call “wild wheat”—small patches of which 
we have seen all the way from Bear River. On the right 
hand from the thicket down to the River is a range (nearly 
perpendicular) of conglomerate rock or Pudding stone, of 
immense heights.’ On the left the Bluffs, though equally 
high were a little more sloping and covered with vegetation. 
The extreme heights on either side of this evening’s encamp- 
ment are probably not less than 1500 feet, and the Valley 
about one-third of a mile wide. 


17th. We followed down the Creek to where it forms a 
Junction at right angles with the river which here runs 
about N.W. down which we traveled about one and one-half 
mile, when the President, growing worse, became unable to 
ride, and we camped upon the right bank of the River, two 
and one half miles from our last night’s encampment. This 
afternoon a Quorum of Priesthood ascended the heights 
about two miles and appeared before the Lord and offered 
up their united prayers in behalf of President Young and the 
sick in our camp, and the Saints who are following us, and 
our wives and children whom we have left behind. As we 
descended we discovered in the head of a deep ravine that 


“The route followed down Red Fork of the Weber River through Echo Canyon. 
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opens into the River Valley a conglomerate column about 
125 feet high, 30 feet in diameter at the base and 10 feet at 
the top. The round stone composing the column varied in 
size from the pebble to those that would weigh 500 pounds. 
Its top may be seen from the road about one and one-half 
mile below the mouth of the small creek. Upon further ex- 
amination of these hills we found numerous smaller towers 
of a similar kind resembling old factory or furnace chimneys, 
all situated in the heads of hollows, extending up near high 
points of the hills, and masses of stones below them, show- 
ing the continual wearing down of these columns—though 
in the wearing down of the hills, these had so far resisted 
the operation of the elements; yet in many other places, we 
found where similar columns had been prostrated and slid- 
ing down rugged steeps had formed winrows of stone re- 
sembling a prostrated wall.” 

Sunday 18th. We had a Prayer Meeting in camp re- 
membering before the Lord the case of the President, and 
the sick in camp; and also in the afternoon a meeting for 
breaking bread, and instruction and exhortation. We had 
an excellent meeting. The Holy Spirit was upon us, and 
faith seemed to spring up in every bosom. In the afternoon, 
the President, who had been nigh unto death, was very 
sensibly better, and the effects of the prayers of the brethren 
were visible throughout the camp. 

Monday, 19th. The President and the Twelve thought 
it not advisable for the camp to wait longer for him, and 
about forty teams left our encampment on the Weber ac- 
companied by the Apostles Willard Richards and George A. 
Smith, with instructions to follow the “Advance Company”’ 
led by Elder Pratt, and halt at the first suitable spot after 
reaching the Lake Valley, and put in our seed, potatoes, 
buckwheat, turnips, &c. regardless of our final location. 
Elders Kimball, Woodruff, Benson and others remained with 
the President, and the sick. We followed down the river 
about three miles; forded it; came in sight of the canyon 
where, turning to the left we took “Pratt’s Pass,” and as- 
cended the mountain, which was a gradual rise, frequently 





"William Clayton describes Echo Canyon in this wise: ‘There is a very singular 
echo in this ravine, the rattling of wagons resembles carpenters hammering 
at boards inside the highest rocks. The report of a rifle resembles a sharp 
crack of thunder and echoes from rock to rock for sometime.” (Journal, 
entry of July 16, 1847.) 
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crossing the rivulets that flowed down the Valley ;—Passed 
several excellent springs and reached the summit a little 
afternoon, which was about six miles from the river. Our 
descent was over a rough road, which we found necessary 
often to stop and repair; though our Advance Company had 
worked it much. We descended near five miles, and struck 
quite a large creek, which proved to be a branch of the 
Weber, which Elder Pratt named “Canyon Creek,” from the 
fact of its entering a tremendous, impassable Canyon, just 
below where the road strikes it and also winds its way be- 
tween these mountain cliffs, and empties into the Weber be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Canyon on that Stream. Here 
the road took up the creek south,’ and the snowy mountains, 
encircling us on the South and West, showing their white 
heads above the intervening mountains, showed us plainly 
that our climbing was not yet at the end. We stopped to- 
night upon a small patch of grass surrounded by the thick 
shrubbery upon the creek, having traveled thirteen and 
three-quarter miles. 

20th. This morning some of the sick felt unable to ride 
over so rough a road, and three wagons were left to wait 
until the President and the rear company should overtake 
them. We followed up Canyon Creek eight miles, mostly 
through dense thickets often crossing the creek, and often 
stopping to repair roads cut away brush, &c. and camped 
where Elder Pratt’s company camped last night, at the base 
of the next mountains. Here we found a letter left by Elder 
Pratt for us, on the perusal of which Elders Richards and 
Smith determined on sending me in the morning with a 
letter to overtake Elder Pratt and accompany him to the 
Valley and assist in exploring and searching out a suitable 
place for putting in our seeds. 

21st. This morning I started on horseback, and leaving 
Canyon Creek I ascended westward five miles to the summit 
of the Mountain Pass,” through a deep and narrow ravine, 
following the dry bed of a rivulet, occasionally finding a little 
water, which, however, was soon lost beneath the soil. The 
Pass over the summit was narrow; the peaks of the moun- 
tains rising on each side, half or three-quarters of a mile. 
This Pass is the only notch or opening of the mountains 


*Down East Canyon. 
Since called Pratt’s Pass on Big Mountain. 
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known in this region of country that is at all practicable for 
a road except through the canyon, down the bed of Weber 
River, which is very rough and, passable only in the lowest 
stages of water, and scarcely passable for wagons up the 
stream at any stage.” From the summit of the Pass I, for the 
first time got a sight of the Valley of the Utah outlet, extend- 
ing from the Utah to the Salt Lake. By the trail it is about 
fifteen miles from the summit to the Valley; the road down 
the mountain on the West side is very steep and through a 
well-timbered valley chiefly, rock, maple and quaking Asp. 
A creek originates in this Valley, which by the time it opens 
into the Lake Valley becomes quite an extensive stream. I 
followed this creek down about seven miles* and overtook 
Elder Pratt just above where it enters a rocky canyon— 
Here we had to turn to the right and ascend a very steep 
hill? about three-quarters of a mile long and descended 
another equally steep and long one into another ravine, 
equally well-timbered and supplied with a creek somewhat 
smaller than that of the other Valley. As much labor was 
necessary to make a passable road through the thickets and 
down this Valley, Elder Pratt and myself left the company 
performing this task and made our way down the Valley six 
or seven miles, and came to a small canyon just above where 
the creek opens into the Valley of the Utah outlet—To avoid 
this canyon the old Pack Trail crosses the creek and leads 
up an exceedingly steep hill onto a Butte that commands the 
vallies, and a view of the Salt Lake. From the view we had 
of the Valley from the top of the mountain we had supposed 
it to be only an arm of Prairie extending up from the Utah 
Valley, but on ascending this Butte, we involuntarily, both 
at the same instant, uttered a shout of joy at finding it to be 
the very place of our Destination, and the Broad Bosom of 
the Salt Lake Spreading itself before Us. We descended a 
gradual slope some four miles towards the Center of the 
Valley and visited several small creeks flowing from the 





"Lansford W. Hastings piloted the only wagon train ever to attempt to follow 
through the almost impassable Weber Canyon until after the advent of the 
railroad. This was the Harlan-Young Company, who thus had the honor 
of bringing the first wagons ever to reach the site of Salt Lake City. Be- 
cause of the experiences of this company, the Donner Party, following 
three weeks later, elected to turn southward at Henefer and follow down 
East Canyon, thence westward through Emigration Canyon to the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake. 


"Down the modern Mountain Dell. 
"Known today as Little Mountain. 
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mountains into the Utah outlet;* traveled some ten or 
twelve miles in the Valley and returned to the Company 
about Nine o'clock in the evening; found them about three 
miles from where we left them at Noon, and Elders Richards 
and Smith with their companies camped half a mile above 
them. 


22nd. This morning we started again with seven others 
to explore the Valley further. The company united their 
efforts to work a road down the creek and make their way 
into the Valley, which was only about four miles. As we 
rode down this morning we dismounted and examined the 
small canyon and found it practicable to make a road down 
the bed of the creek through the canyon and thus avoid the 
dangerous and almost impassable hill upon the other side of 
the precipice. We left a note upon a pole recommending it 
to the company, who, acting upon our suggestions, made 
the road through the canyon, and before sunset found them- 
selves camped upon a creek in the great Valley, four miles 
from the canyon; —Our little exploring party took down 
the Valley a few miles towards the Salt Lake, bearing a 
little West of North, struck a salt marsh, fed by numerous 
“warm springs” that came out at the base of the mountains 
on the East. The cane Brake, Bull-rushes and a kind of large 
three cornered grass was up to our shoulders on horseback, 
and the immense body of old grass and rushes formed a 
bridge over the Marsh on which our animals crossed without 
difficulty. Passing next a dry salt Plane which is evidently 
covered with water when the springs are flush, we came to 
a small lake also fed by the Warm Springs, which evidently 
spreads over the Plane and Marsh in the spring of the year. 


The largest and warmest spring we found was near the 
Margin of this Lake;—It bursts forth from the base of a 
perpendicular ledge of rocks, about 90 feet high and emits a 
volume of water sufficient for a mill. We had no instrument 
to determine the degree of temperature, but suffice to say 
that it was about right for scalding hogs. Here are the great- 
ets facilities for a Steam Doctor I ever saw; and a stone in 
the center of the stream before the aperature in the Rock 
seemed to say This is the Seat for the Patient! At any rate | 
tried it but had little desire to remain long upon it. All these 
Warm Springs were strongly impregnated with Salt and 


*Jordan River. 
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Sulphur, and some of them with copperas and other in- 
gredients. Finding no place equal to that East of the Utah 
outlet we returned to camp that night, and the next day 
(Friday 23rd) moved north to a creek about four miles 
where we commenced preparations for putting in Seeds.” 

Saturday 24th. The President, and all the rear of the 
Pioneer Company arrived—their health much improved. 
Tonight, we have the Creek damned up and water turned 
onto our land and several acres of potatoes and early corn 
planted. 

Sunday, 25th. Had an excellent meeting; all felt satisfied 
that the Lord had led us to the very spot for a Stake of Zion. 
The following week we continued to put early corn, buck- 
wheat and garden seed. And on the following Saturday 
(31st), Col. Markham reported 53 acres plowed, most of it 
sowed or planted, besides the wooding of thirteen plows and 
five harrows, getting timber for a boat, repairing wagons, 
burning coal, blacksmithing, making roads to timber in the 
mountain ravines, exploring the Valley &c. &c. 

On Tuesday 27th. Some sixteen (16) of us including the 
Twelve, crossed the Utah Outlet which runs through the 
center of the Valley, passed to the base of the ridge of moun- 
tains on the West, found the Valley to be about twenty 
miles broad, passed round the North end of these mountains, 
struck the Southeast corner of the Salt Lake, twenty-two 
miles from our camp, where we halted and had a fine bath- 
ing frolic. The water was warm and very clear, and so salt 
that no fish could live in it. The waters of the Ocean bear 
no comparison to those of the Lake and those who could 
not swim at all, floated upon the surface like a cork and 
found it out of their power to sink. When we dressed our- 
selves we found our hair and skin perfectly coated with fine 
salt. 

We continued our march round the point of the moun- 
tain to another Valley between this and the next parallel 
range of Mountains;” on the West, which also extends to the 
Lake on the North. This Valley is some ten miles broad and 





“The first encampment of the Pioneers on July 22 was in the vicinity of the 
present Seventeenth South and Fifth East. From that point to the en- 
campment of July 23, site of the modern City and County Building 
Square, it was only two miles and not four as represented by Snow. 


*Tooele Valley. 
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rather poorly watered. Returning to the spring near the 
point of the Mountain we camped. 

Wednesday 28th. We went up the Valley on the wes 
of the outlet about fifteen miles from the Lake, found the 
West side of the Valley to be poorly watered; all the springs 
now dry and the land thirsty—Returned to camp in the 
evening, held a meeting, and unanimously agreed to lay 
out a City for our present location on this Creek in Lot 40 
deg. 46 Min. and longitude.............. NR cnsasnccinined min. baro- 
metrical height of Temple Block above the level of the sea 
4,300 feet. The Temple Square to be 40 rods square, all the 
streets to be 8 rods wide and cross at right angles east, west, 
north and south; squares to be 40 Rods square and contain 
8 lots of squares in the four quarters of the City, to be re- 
served for public grounds &c..— 

I should have mentioned that Elder A. Lyman and a few 
others from the Soldiers arrived yesterday morning in time 
to accompany us to the Lake. 


Thursday, the Soldiers and the Mississippi company 
numbering jointly about 250 souls arrived,” which made us 
about 400 strong in the Valley.—During this week the Utah 
and Shoshone Indians visited our camp in small parties al- 
most daily and traded some horses for guns and skins for 
clothing, and they seemed much pleased at our settling here. 
While here one of the Utes stole a horse from the Shoshones 
and was pursued up the Valley by the latter and killed and 
his comrads and their horses and the victors returned to our 
camp with the stolen property. 

The following Sunday (August Ist), a resolution was 
adopted in camp to trade no more with the Indians except 
at their own encampments, and hold out no inducements to 
their visiting our camp. 

The planting of our seeds being pretty much over, with 
the exception of a few turnips, it was unanimously resolved 
in order to prepare winter quarters for those that are to 
tarry, and the balance of our brethren who are expected 
here, to go jointly to enclosing one of the public squares of 
the City, containing 10 acres or 40 rods square, by a wall of 
“These were the Pueblo Detachment of the Mormon Battalion and the Missis- 

sippi Saints who had been led to Pueblo by William Crosley and John 


Brown. The combined companies entered the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
July 29, 1847. 
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log and dobie houses, to be joined together with the excep- 
tion of a gate on each of the four sides; buildings to be four- 
teen feet wide 9 feet high on the outside, roofs to slant a 
little inwards.” 

Monday, August 2nd. Elder E. T. Benson, O. P. Rock- 
well and a few others were dispatched with horses and pack 
mules to meet the Saints who are expected on our track to 
return with a mail from them, if possible before we leave 
the Valley to return—in order to ascertain who are on the 
way and with what quantity of stores and provisions, that we 
may the better determine who shall tarry and who shall 
return. 

Brother Henry Sherwood commenced surveying the City 
on its general lines—and the public square in the southwest 
quarter of the City was selected for the Fortress. This week 
I was detailed to take the charge of herding all our stock; 
had seven men selected for herdsmen, —others were set to 
watering of fields and sewing our turnips, &c.—others went 
to getting out timber for log houses, and a strong company 
was organized to make dobies. To those unacquainted with 
this kind of buildings I will say that they are very common 
in New Mexico and other sparsely timbered countries. 
Dobies are brick made of gravelly soil and dried hard in the 
sun instead of being burned with fuel. Ours were moulded 
18 by 9 inches in length and breadth, and four and one-half 
thick. The soil upon the ground of the Fort being well 
adapted for the dobies, it was plowed and water brought 
from the creek on to it, and morter made with oxen. 

Sunday, August 8th. Dams being prepared in the Creek, 
all the Saints were re-baptized from the President to the 
least member and several who had never before been bap- 
tized. This we done, because we had, as it were, entered a 
new world and wished to renew our covenants and com- 
mence in newness of life. We had a most glorious discourse 
from President Young on the Priesthood and sealing powers, 
and blessings thereof. 

Monday 9th. Captain James Brown, accompanied by 
S. Brannan, and a few attendants, started for the Bay of 
San Francisco to get a discharge for his men from the com- 
manding Officer in California. He was accompanied by 





*This was the Old Fort erected on the site of the present Pioneer Park, Third 
South and Second West, Salt Lake City. 
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some officers of the Company to Fort Hall to see if they 
could draw or purchase supplies for his men. 


This week I commenced getting out timber for a couple 
of houses. We hauled our timber about seven miles from a 
mountain ravine. It was a kind of timber called in the East 
“Furr” tree; Mountaineers, call it “Pine.” Some call it 
“spruce Pine,” It often grows on these mountains to a great 
size. 

Brother Little and a few others started to explore the 
country North as far as Bear River and Cache Valley;— 
found several places well adapted to settlements, and re- 
turned to camp after an absence of about a week. Professor 
Albert Carrington with others was engaged in an explora- 
tion and geological survey of the Valley about the City, 
and from there up to the Utah Lake and the adjacent 
mountains. 


Monday, 16th. Our Express sent to bring a mail from 
our rear companies, not yet returning, it was thought wis- 
dom for the Ox teams that were to return to Winterquarters 
to tarry no longer.—Accordingly a company of about 90 
men, soldiers and Pioneers, with 33 teams, and a number of 
loose horses and mules that were either rode or drove, left 
the Valley this afternoon, under the superintendence of 
Brother Shadrac Roundy and Tunis Rapplelee, who were 
appointed their leaders on their return trip; and Tuesday 
the 25th. was the day set for the horse and mule teams to 
follow them. I should have mentioned that several Pioneer 
teams started about a week ago, with instructions to halt for 
the ox teams as soon as they found game to subsist upon. 
This was in consequence of the men having exhausted their 
provisions and the whole camp being left with but small 
supplies. Those that were left now doubled their diligence 
upon the Fort, except the Blacksmiths and other Mechanics 
that were set to shoeing horses, repairing wagons, &c. pre- 
paratory for starting. 


Sunday, 22nd. This afternoon the meeting was resolved 
into a conference to transact a little business relative to the 
place before the Twelve should leave. It was voted to or- 
ganize a stake of Zion, by appointing a President, High 
Council, Bishop and Counselors, and all necessary officers; 
but the appointments were left to the Twelve, when they 
should ascertain who were a coming to winter here. The 
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City was named the “City of the Great Salt Lake” of the 
Great Basin of North America. The Utah outlet was named 
the “WESTERN JORDAN.” 

Tuesday 24th. Those that were ready to start went to 
the Salt Lake to have another bathing frolic while the rest 
were getting ready. 

Thursday, August 26th. All being ready we left the 
Valley about Noon, it being five weeks precisely from the 
time the first teams entered it, We have left about 30 log 
houses nearly finished and the outside dobie wall about four 
feet high on two sides of the Fort, and material ready for 
the third side, the log houses forming the fourth side. The 
brethren who were left in the valley were instructed to con- 
tinue their labors upon the Fort. Our crops looked well and 
if there should be a favorable fall the Potatoe seed will be 
saved, and considerable benefit will be derived from the 
turnips and buckwheat; and when we organized our return 
camp, we had 36 horses and mule teams, 108 men, besides 
about 40 or 50 horses and mules that were rode and drove 
loose. Quite a number of the men, however, with some eight 
or ten teams were expecting to meet their families and re- 
turn again to the Valley. Before taking our leave of the 
Valley, I must give the reader a little more minute discrip- 
tion of it, being better prepared to do so than I was when 
the reader was first introduced into it on the 2/st day of July: 

“It is bounded on the east by a ridge of mountains, 
generally rough, rocky and mostly inaccessible; some of the 
highest peaks are covered with perpetual snow; the highest 
is 6,919 feet above the Temple Block; on the South side by 
alow mountain ridge that separates it from the Utah Lake, 
and through which the Utah outlet forces its way down an 
impassible canyon into the Valley; On the west by another 
very high and rough ridge of mountains, extending from the 
Utah to the Salt Lake, leaving only room for a convenient 
road between the North point of the mountains and the 
South end of the Salt Lake. On the North by the Lake and 
the salt marshes, leaving little more than room for a road 
between the marshes and the base of the Eastern mountain 
and in some places scarcely that. The Valley is about 
Twenty Miles Broad from the base of the East to that of the 
Western Mountains, and with the exception of from four 
to six miles in the center of the Valley, it slopes each way 
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to the base of the mountains. It is about 35 or 40 miles 
long, North and South. There are no streams from the west- 
ern mountains, but the west side of the Valley is dry, though 
the soil is good and it may nearly all be irrigated from the 
outlet by taking the water out of the upper end of the Val- 
ley; on the East side there are eight principal streams besides 
several smaller creeks coming out of the Mountains between 
City Creek and the Utah Lake, and many extensive and ex- 
cellent springs in the bottoms; and I will venture the ob- 
servation that better water cannot be found on the Continent 
than these creeks and springs afford. None but the larger 
class of these streams find their way to the outlet on Western 
Jordan. All the smaller ones spread out and are lost be- 
neath the soil of the bottom, and even the outlet itself with 
all its tributaries (though sufficient for small steam boat 
navigation) shares the same fate during the dry season ere 
it reaches the Salt Lake. Its length in all its windings is 
probably 100 miles;—The sloping portion of the Valley 
from the base of the mountains to the bottoms have the 
alluvial character, of Illinois, and abounds with extensive 
beds of bushes and the greatest variety of grass I ever saw in 
any country—and the luxuriant growth of grass, bushes, cane 
brakes, bull rushes and weeds upon this bottom is equal to 
any growth of vegetation in the Mississippi Valley. 

There is no timber to be seen in the Valley except a few 
scattering trees upon the creeks. But by tracing these streams 
to their sources in the mountains, the ravines will be found 
to be full of timber sufficient to supply the wants of the 
Valley for many years to come.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NOTHING EVER HAPPENS SUNDAY MORNING. By 
Blanche Cannon. (281 pages, $2.75. New York: Putnam, 
1948. ) 


The title, Nothing Ever Happens Sunday Morning, is an immediate give- 
away of ironic intent. We may be sure that before that Sunday morning has pass- 
ed, a great deal will have happened, although little may have seemed to happen. 
At the end of the novel, Apostle Hopkins’ tribute to “the united family of 
clean-living, well-mannered boys and girls . . . who observe the word of God and 
carry on his work,” points again to the contrast between what seems to be and 
what actually is. The appearance of respectability has been rewarded by respec- 
tability’s monitor, the Apostle; and truth lies buried to poison and wither what 
drooping remnant of integrity is left these truth-scared people. 


This is a story of ambition and pride. From boyhood when a silver dollar 
rewarded his choosing an ambition far beyond the young dreams of other boys, 
Eben Benson faced always the necessity of impressing people with his own su- 
periority. The goal he wanted was power and authority in his church; for that 
end, his own life and the lives of his family must at any cost be exemplary. 
Because his church and society defined the exemplary life in very rigid terms, 
he and his family had either to repress natural feeling or conceal it. Eben, in 
love with May O’Donnell, wooed her with religion, made his marriage proposal 
in the language of religious obligation, and had to have his spiritual arm twisted 
before he would confess personal affection for her. His first wife, Matilda, emo- 
tionally starved by Eben’s devotion to himself, poured all her intense love into 
her children, concealing bitterness, disappointment, and hatred beneath an ex- 
terior of propriety. His daughter, Margaret, carried on a secret, romantic pur- 
suit of a man who represented the exact intellectual antithesis of Eben’s imag- 
inative aridity; Jasper, his son, loved with secret passion a girl who was the 
free, living antithesis of Eben’s starved emotionalism. But all this took place in 
the dark. On that sunny Sunday morning in June, Eben and his family appeared 
at church in perfect propriety and were rewarded by Apostle Hopkins’ tribute. 


The immediate action centers on Jasper, to whom events give the oppor- 
tunity of escaping his father’s despotism and his mother’s stifling affection, and 
perhaps even of freeing Margaret from the kind of life he has led. But accept- 
ance of the opportunity means facing up to truth and like food after starvation, 
the overdose would probably have been fatal for them all. 


Up to this point, it has been unnecessary to mention that the story takes 
place in Utah, that the characters are Mormons, that Eben Benson’s ambition 
was to become an Apostle in the Mormon Church. The essential theme of the 
novel is neither regional nor religious. For the author’s sake, one might wish she 
had not chosen to make her characters Mormons, because she has undoubtedly 
left herself open to a good deal of irrelevant criticism and accusation. 


But it is of added interest that they are Mormons. There is a popular 
myth that a really good Mormon novel cannot be written (I refrain from using 
the word “great” because neither I nor the users of the word can define it). 
The reason generally given is that since the Mormon author is too close to the 
material, and the non-Mormon too far from it, proper perspective is impossible 
to either. Blanche Cannon proves the fallacy of that reasoning. Of Mormon 
descent herself, she has knowledge and understanding of her problems, and yet 
intelligence and critical faculty keep her reminded that she is writing of human 
beings and not saints. 


The real difficulty in the Mormon novel is not, for a real writer, one of 
attitude but of technique. Any fiction either states or implies a morality, a 
standard of values by which the actions of the characters are to be judged. The 
morality might be general, accepted by all readers (murder is evil, hatred is 
evil, love is good), or special, accepted only by the author himself or by a lim- 
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ited group (smoking is evil, emotion is evil, plural marriage is good). A noy. 
elist writing about a special morality must first of all explain it to his reader— 
and then he isn’t writing fiction but exposition; and second, he must make the 
special morality emotionally as well as intellectually acceptable to his reader. 
Finally, he must see beyond the special peculiarity to the underlying motive 
common to all men. 


Blanche Cannon’s handling of these problems is intelligent and skillful, 
She manages to dramatize the regional and religious pecularities so that they 
reach the reader in terms of action instead of explanation. (Only in the first 
section of the book does she fall back occasionally on expository methods—lapses 
due probably to sympathetic association with her character, Eben, rather than 
unawareness of her problem as a novelist). She endows her characters with gen- 
erally understandable motives and uses Mormon morality only as a way into the 
people; we discover that their being Mormons is irrelevant and what counts js 
that they are human beings in society. Specifically, she borrows from the Mor- 
mons puritan inhibitions and certain customs of religion and dogma. But cer- 
tainly puritan inhibitions are not peculiar to Mormons, and Mrs. Cannon uses 
religious Customs almost as symbols of inner states of being. Polygamy is but 
a surface cause of Matilda’s bitterness, and to understand her relationship with 
her son, Jasper, one would do better to look at D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and 
Lovers than at Doctrine and Covenants. 

Matilda is the book’s most impressive character and certainly one of the 
nicest parts of the book is Matilda’s marriage in Salt Lake City. Matilda, 
though strong, is permitted her weakness; warmth and humor color the essential 
greyness of her life. There is something almost stylized in the patriarchal formid- 
ableness of Eben and in the unrelieved cringing of Jasper. Intellectually, Mrs. 
Cannon has handled them with competence, but for Matilda she has felt. 

Nothing Ever Happens Sunday Morning is a fine novel. As a religious 
document, it is nothing; as a study and picture of human beings, it is perceptive 
and highly intelligent. 

Richard Scowcroft 
Stanford University 


ALL IN A TEACHER’S DAY: ESSAYS OF A MOR- 
MON PROFESSOR. By Parley A. Christensen. (251 pages, 
$2.75. Salt Lake City: Stevens & Wallis, Inc., 1948) 


To review a book written by a great teacher whose philosophy you respect 
deeply, and whose powers of expression far exceed your own, is a frightening 
obligation. Yet there are so few in our region who can match phrases with 
Dr. P. A. Christensen and so many who could profit from reading his book 
into which has gone “the doubly refined gold of [his] thoughts and feelings,” 
that I have dared to write this review, assuming that its sincerity will do service 
where its artistry fails. 

All in a Teacher’s Day is what it purports to be—a collection of occasional 
essays prepared for audiences as varied as college assemblies, service clubs, the 
American Association of University Women, poets, and newly naturalized citi- 
zens. Its span of time is equally great. Though some of the essays are undated, 
it is certain that the creative span extended over at least twenty years, from 
1928 to 1948. As is to be expected in such a long period and impelled by the 
interests of so varied an audience, the essays are on a variety of subjects. Yet 
P. A. Christensen is an integrated personality with a sure grip on himself and 
a steady view on life. Without conscious intent he has imparted a unity to 
these pages, for he is himself unified. 


The core of the matter is man himself, and whether the approach is play- 
fully satiric or couched in angry protest, Dr. Christensen never permits us to 
lose sight of a dignity which belongs to man by birthright. Literature or political 
systems which would rob him of dignity must stand the fury of the authors 
rhetoric. An economy which forgets the central value and pits man against man 
in competetive greed must wither before his scorn, and religion that even for a 
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moment becomes so absorbed in institutions that man and his divinity are for- 
gotten must stand corrected. Education, too, is weighed and found wanting: 


The tragic futility of present-day scholarship as a force in human affairs 
grows out of its apathy toward learning made serviceable in everyday 
life. It leaves, almost disdainfully, the concrete world of human rela- 
tionships to demagogues and politicians and to the self-centered rep- 
resentatives of special classes all of which are usually pathetically blind 
even to their own best interests (p. 168). 


But with all his protest he remains an optimist. Indeed, any one who pro- 
tests with such power and patience is of necessity an optimist, for he does not 
cry out in vain self-indulgence, but because he believes in man and is unwilling 
to see him live beneath his own destiny. He has faith enough in the rational 
process to believe that protests based on reason may help men of reason to live 
in a better day. He says: 


I still cherish faith in an educational utopia where scholarship will 
set up for itself new standards of attainment and where society will 
make new demands upon it. It will not be enough there that scholars 
know and impart the truth. It will be imperative also that they dis- 
cover and teach the skills and techniques by which truth may be given 
life in the thoughts, feelings and actions of men the world over (p. 


169). 


Over and over again recurs the phrase “we must see life steadily and see it 
whole.” Over and over again recurs the lament that this is precisely what our 
civilization and our schools conspire to prevent. “And so on 


Hither and thither spins 

The wind-borne mirroring soul, 
A thousand glimpses wins 

And never sees a whole” (p. 137) 


But it is Dr. Christensen’s faith that sooner or later the thoughtful student seeks 
relationships, syntheses. He claims that “‘it is the duty and privilege of the artist 
and the prophet to supply such syntheses.” 

Altogether, this is a remarkable series of essays, possessed of a remarkable 
and significant unity. Not to many teachers is it given to claim such wisdom as 
a part of their day. To few is given the power to speak with such clarity and 
such unity, and, when the occasion requires it, with such courage. Though they 
are described as “essays of a Mormon Professor,” they speak to and about all 
mankind, and no one could fail to be richer for having read them. 

O. Meredith Wilson 
University of Utah 


JACOB HAMBLIN, BUCKSKIN APOSTLE. By Paul 
Bailey. (408 pages, $4.50. Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 
1948. ) 


Because a book on Jacob Hamblin has been long past due, Paul Bailey 
has made a definite contribution, both in writing the story and in collecting 
pictures to illustrate it. The book, however, is neither fiction nor biography, but 
an uncertain combination of both. 

; The first years of Jacob Hamblin’s life are briefly suggested in the fiction- 
ized version of his return from a mission for the church soon after the death of 
Joseph Smith. The last twelve years of his life, all the story of his colonizing 
in Arizona, are summarized in a few phrases. Between, all the legends are told, 
some of them beautifully. The essential spirit of the man breathes through every 
page: his devotion to his church, his complete submission to the will of those 
in authority, his consecration to his mission. The writing is at its best in the 
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account of Jacob’s last hour, wherein one gets a moving view of scenes as they 
might have passed through the mind of a man on his death bed. 


For a biography, there seems a sad want of fundamental research, so many 
excellent sources have been neglected. For example, one can hardly imagine a 
life of Jacob Hamblin without reference to Thomas D. Brown’s Journal of the 
Southern Indian Mission, with its vivid descriptions of the Indians among whom 
Jacob was to spend the next twenty years of his life. 


While it is perfectly justifiable for a novelist to brighten his story from his 
own imagination, it is essential that a biographer have his facts straight. In such 
matters as marriage this would seem to be true. Jacob Hamblin’s first wife, 
Lucinda Taylor, deserted him and his four young children in February, 1849, 
after a winter of exposure and sickness and hunger. If the legends regarding 
his courtship of Rachel Judd, his second wife, are facts, they are stranger than 
fiction, and Mr. Bailey lost a good opportunity by not knowing them. They 
were married on September 30, 1849, and it was through her help that he was 
able to get an outfit together and come to Zion the next season. Mr. Bailey 
has the couple meet at Tooele, after they have made the journey separately, 
Even the naming of her two sons, Joseph and Benjamin, had its origin in a 
prophesy made back at Winter Quarters before the marriage when she con- 
fessed that she might never be able to bear a child and he answered, “You shall 
not only bear a child, but children, and your sons shall be Joseph and Benjamin.” 


Likewise, in the account of Hamblin’s marriage to Priscilla Leavitt there 
is an error in the circumstances. This was the fall of 1857, when the whole 
state was in a hysteria over the approach of Johnston’s Army. Jacob had just 
been appointed President of the Southern Indian Mission in the same letter 
which brought news of the approaching army and which told him to “Continue 
the conciliatory policy towards the Indians which I have ever recommended ... 
for they must learn that they have either got to help us, or the United States 
will kill us both.” He gathered twelve of the chiefs from the southern tribes and 
took them in to Salt Lake City that they might receive instructions directly from 
the Mormon chief. But no girls traveled north with them, as Mr. Bailey states; 
Thales Haskell and Hamblin alone accompanied the chiefs. 


According to the Journal History of the Church, the Indians met in coun- 
cil with Brigham Young on September 1. They returned immediately to the 
south in time to participate, nine days later, in the massacre at the Mountain 
Meadows. Jacob went out to Tooele to visit with relatives and to court a 
neighbor girl, Priscilla Leavitt. They were married in the Endowment House on 
September 11. In the meantime, Thales Haskell had met Margaret Edwards, a 
convert from Wales, at the home of his sister, and they, too, were married. 


This date is particularly important, since it clears both men of participa- 
tion in the Mountain Meadows Massacre. While there is no doubt that Jacob 
would have used his influence against the shedding of blood had he been in 
the vicinity, once the deed was done he stood with his own people. He protected 
Lee at various times; he arranged for secret meetings between him and Jacob 
Forney, the government Indian agent; he gave no information except to his su- 
periors in the church until he was “‘counseled” to testify at the Lee trial, nearly 
twenty years later. 


Hamblin’s first visit to the Hopis, pictured as a bona fide mission for the 
church, was really a government financed expedition for the purpose of search- 
ing for a child missing from the massacre. He received, according to records of 
the General Accounting Office of the United States Government, $318.00 for 
that expedition, and a total of $2,643.76 for his work in gathering up and caring 
for the surviving children. Of the 100 head of cows which Bailey admits were 
brought to the Hamblin Ranch after a raid on an emigrant train, only 25 were 
returned to the owners, according to a letter from Zadoc Judd written February 
10, 1859. 


This does not disparage Hamblin; it only shows that he shared the war 
feelings of the times. While he did not approve of the massacre or of violence 
at any time, he still would not betray his own people into the hands of his 
enemies. 


Mr. Bailey has based his story almost exclusively upon two sources, the 
volume of reminiscences published by James A. Little in 1881, and a hand- 
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written Journal covering the years 1854-1858, which is now in the files of the 
LD.S. Church Historian’s office, with little attempt to go beyond either source 
and with no difference of interpretation. Where these two differ with each 
other, he selects whichever version will make a better story. For example, in 
the Journal are all the details of the squaw fight which he uses except the part 
which Jacob actually played. This says (page 20): “. . . she gave them the 
slip & ran back near where I was standing on the bank. She reached out her 
hand and asked me to pull her up which I did. One of the warriors presented 
himself for a knock down. I told him I did not want to fight. He said I must 
not take hold of that woman then. I told him I did not understand it. It passed 
off. I was glad to get out of it without a bruised face.” After nearly thirty years 
of retelling, Little described Jacob as knocking down the Indian so decisively 
that no others dared attack him, and then giving the squaw to the man of her 
choice. 

These are only minor points, perhaps, but they serve to show that nowhere 
did the writer go behind the accepted version. Instead of building an inde- 
pendent biography, he has built onto and embellished the existing one, making 
it more attractive and more readable. It reminds one of a substantial old house, 
a little out of line in places, which has been given a new coat of paint, a new 
porch at the front and new screens at windows and doors, so that it stands im- 
proved and freshened, but essentially unchanged. 


Juanita Brooks 
St. George, Utah 


INTEGRATION OF THE HUMANITIES AND THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES: A SYMPOSIUM. vi-+92 pages, 
$2.00. Dallas: University Press in Dallas, Southern Meth- 
odist University, 1948. ) 


On November 7 and 8, 1947, sixty educators representing twenty-six insti- 
tutions, mainly southern or southwestern, met at the call of Southern Methodist 
University to discuss the problem of integration in the often allied but perhaps 
more often mutually suspicious and even antagonistic fields of the humanities 
and social sciences. Such a conference would seem to promise much to any 
educator or layman alive to current developments in general education, and the 
published record, I am sure, will be eagerly and widely consulted. 


The reader, however, will be greatly disappointed. Perhaps it is a mistake 
to print the proceedings of such a conference for general circulation. Inevitably 
what was most vital to the participants, the stimulating personal associations and 
the continuous informal discussion of the issues, will be lacking in the report, 
which will seem, all too often, just another collection of more or less related 
speeches. This unavoidable deficiency seems to me unfortunately exaggerated 
here. For example, both of Professor Louis Hacker’s key addresses are given 
(with his permission, to be sure) in note form only, which is unfair both to 
him and to the balance of the symposium; and the discussions of the various 
papers are summarized in such a brief and uninteresting manner that it would 
have been better to omit them altogether. 

But these are minor matters compared to the signal failure of the con- 
ference to develop its basic assignment. Much is said by the various speakers 
about the necessity for curricular integration both of departments and of areas; 
the values of the humanities are eloquently extolled; “‘scientism” in the social 
sciences is sharply attacked; certain general education programs, in particular 
those at Columbia, Minnesota, and Colorado, are analyzed with the emphasis 
on the humanities; but little is done with the integration of the social sciences 
and the humanities. Perhaps this is due to the overemphasis on the side of the 
humanities. For instance, Professor Alburey Castell of the University of Min- 
nesota, whose assignment was “What Can the Social Sciences Give to the Stu- 
dent of the Humanities?” speaks instead on “The Humanities in the Modern 
World.” As a result, the symposium is without a direct and adequate presenta- 
tion of the contribution of the social sciences, and one is left with the impression 
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that integration might be merely a matter of “humanizing”’ the social sciences or 
scientists, which is too often, I suspect, a characteristic attitude of many of us jn 
the humanities when we are discussing our relationships with other disciplines, 


Out of this overemphasis on the humanities with its distortion of the 
problem of integration of the two areas, comes, on the other hand, the Sympo- 
sium’s most important contribution, “the idea,” in Vice-President Dyde’s words, 
“of giving to all . . . general education a genuinely humanistic direction,” by 
recognizing that the “final basis of integration appears to be found in a scheme 
of values” and that the real question is the nature of the values we choose, 
whether they are such as to destroy or to liberate the human spirit. 


In such a conception of education the humanities and the social sciences 
have a common goal and complementary methods. Every effort must be made 
in both fields to promote such a view and to provide practical programs to make 
it effective. Only by such efforts can we together explore and help develop that 
“more,” as Matthew Arnold said that man has than nature and in which “lie 
all his hopes of good.” 


Sydney W. Angleman 
University of Utah 


PRAYER STICK CUTTING IN A FIVE NIGHT NAV- 
AHO CEREMONIAL OF THE MALE BRANCH OF 
SHOOTINGWAY. By Father Berard Haile. (230 pages 
and appendix with colored plates, $3.00. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947) 


NAVAHO SACRIFICIAL FIGURINES. By Father 
Berard Haile. (100 pages, $2.50. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947) . 


Bold indeed would be the reviewer who would measure swords with Father 
Berard on the subject of Navaho lore. Of him Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard 
writes, “Father Berard speaks Navaho fluently, has lived continuously more 
than forty years among the Navaho, and, in my opinion, knows much more 
about them than any living white person.” (Navaho Witchcraft, p. 32 n.) 


We have here two books on phases of Navaho medicine little known even 
among anthropologists. Sand paintings and attendant ceremonials have been 
widely observed, and some of the legends and rites have been recorded, but 
little has been known hitherto about either prayer sticks or figurines. Father 
Berard’s latest books are, I believe, the first serious treatment of these subjects. 


The former book consists of a brief introduction and a series of very thor- 
ough notes on Shootingway practice; there follow six chapters of text and trans- 
lation, fully annotated. The illustrations, from photographs, are grouped to- 
gether for the sake of the coated paper on which they are printed; these are in 
addition to the splendid colored plates in the back of the book. 


The book on figurines, after an introduction, describes in detail a number 
of the figurines and their accompanying prayer sticks. The illustrations are 
line-cuts, profuse in number and adequate. Figurines are used in Navaho 
ceremonials as sacrificial offerings to placate the supernaturals who have been 
offended by some misdemeanor, meaning, usually, the violation of some more 
or less generally recognized tabu. An illness may be traced to a violation of 
many years previous, possibly to prenatal conditions. It is difficult for scien- 
tifically minded readers to realize how deadly serious these matters are to the 
Navaho. Only a few weeks ago, within a hundred yards of the spot where the 
present reviewer is writing, two lengthy “sings” were held to cure a desperately 
sick young man, whose condition was laid to the fact that a snake had passed 
over his recently voided urine. Once this temper of mind is understood, figur- 
ines representing the outraged supernaturals can be sympathetically studied. 
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Both books should find a place in the library of every institution of learn- 
ing, as well as on the shelves of every student of anthropology in general, of 
the American Indian, of sympathetic magic. So far as this reviewer has been 
able to inquire of native informants, the books are accurate and reliable in the 
data they present. 

Adverse criticism can be brief. Both books lack indices, so important in 
any work of reference. The lack is less annoying in Prayer Stick Cutting because 
the sixty pages of notes are arranged in alphabetical order. Both books suffer 
from innumerable typographical errors, not only in the Navaho text, where the 
average reader is helpless, but in the English as well; also from such inept 
colloquialisms as “he took sick” and “this figurine alone leaves the plume extend 
from the head’”—which should certainly find no place in a publication issuing 
from the University of Chicago Press! 

H. B. Liebler 
St. Christopher’s Mission to the Navaho 
Bluff, Utah 


PREHISTORIC INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST. By 
H. M. Wormington, with an appendix by Erik K. Reed. 
(191 pages, $2.50 [cloth] or $1.50 [paper]. Denver: The 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, 1947). 


Some twenty-five years ago, Dr. A. V. Kidder published a study of South- 
western archeology. The book was classic for its authenticity, clarity, and com- 
pleteness. Numerous subsequent studies have appeared, but they have been too 
technical for the average reader, or they have given disproportionate emphasis 
to one section of the Southwest. Miss Wormington’s book brings Southwestern 
archeology up to date in a language which can be understood and enjoyed by 
the average reader. 

An introductory chapter on the methods utilized by the archeologist to 
establish a chronology adds measurably to an understanding of the subsequent 
discussion. In her treatment of the most ancient cultures the author draws from 
her more extensive study on the same period. The book is greatly enhanced 
by numerous photographs, diagrams, and charts. 

Utah archeology is amply discussed: first, the development of the Anasazi 
culture along the San Juan River accounts for a considerable area in Southern 
Utah; secondly, peripheral Northern Utah archeology is described and related 
to the basic culture farther south. 

A glossary is of immeasurable aid to a reader who is entering this field 
of research for the first time; a complete bibliography will aid the experienced 
scholar. 

This reviewer considers this little book one of the milestones in South- 
western archaeological literature and recommends it as required reading for all 
who desire authentic and basic information on the prehistoric inhabitants of 


the region. 
Charles E. Dibble 


University of Utah 


COYOTE SONG. By Clem Colt. (224 pages, $2.00. New 
York: Samuel Curl, Inc., 1947.) 


If you have ever “laid out” with the dry stock and come awake in that 
breathless moment between false dawn and sun-up to hear one small coyote 
hymning his Matins from all points of the compass, you know the way clues 
poured in on young Dan Waggoner when he went a ’Rangering for Burton Moss- 
man back in the days when Arizona was an Unreconstructed Territory. 

Of course, the author may have derived his title from some entirely 
different inspiration. Indeed, since this volume falls into the literary half-world 
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of the “western story,” any examination into the aptness of title, into the author’ 
thought processes and his mastery of craft, will be incomprehensible to the 
professional literator. Fortunately for my own self-satisfaction, the professional 
and critical disdain for the “western story” leaves me unimpressed, and jp 
Coyote Song, Mr. Colt has provided additional reasons for my devotion. He has 
strengthened my belief that despite Hollywood, radio, and periodicals, the 
“western” does not have to be a formula based on equal milligrams of “Where 
does he stand, whom does he shoot, where does he fall, and can he get on his 
faithful horse without climbing irons?” 


Whether Dan Waggoner is the hero of a “western” or the protagonist of 
Law in a “whodunit” is a matter of individual taste. The two stylized forms 
are here combined into a pleasant divertissement which should satisfy aficionados 
of either. The tangled skein of clues, cross purposes, and mental hazards is well 
knotted and the unraveling gives Mr. Colt ample chance to weave in authentic 
— scene, dialogue, and character—plus even a thread of veritable historical 
act. 


The love interest, Lovelee by name, creaks a little at the joints and her 
use of a personal scent, lavender, may irritate those who like their heroines as 
Nature made them. Since no one can handle women skilfully in print or life 
who knows more about them than a Trappist, this is no great flaw. 


The only discrepancy I noted in Mr. Colt’s depiction of Tonto Basin cow 
outfits in the 90’s was having a barn filled with sacks of fertilizer. This com- 
modity was relatively unknown in sacked form even 35 years later when I was 
“using” around those parts. However, if Mr. Colt says “fertilizer in sacks,” I 
am willing to string along. Colt’s use of the terms “bronc buster’ and “rough 
string rider” as synonyms gave me pause; but, in this case, I find that Ramon 
Adams rides the same iron. Perhaps my separate meanings for the two terms 
are peculiar to my own locale, which was about one county and a half west 
of the Tonto. 


It would be fatuous for even a devotee to make claims of literary or social 
significance for Coyote Song; in all probability, such claims would embarrass 
the author even more than this reviewer. It is good entertainment, as undoubt- 
edly the author hoped it would be, and it places no undue strain on even a 
knowledgeable reader’s credulity. When it comes to spending an evening with- 
out culture, and you have your choice between Coyote Song, a short beer with 
the boys at the corner pub, a rubber of bridge, or a ball game, take the book. 


W. H. Hutchinson 
Cohasset Stage 
Chico, Calif. 
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(New York: Knopf, 1948. $4.00). 

Stafford, Jean, The Mountain Lion (New York: Harcourt, 1947. $2.75). 
Novel with Colorado setting. 

Stewart, Ora Pate, God Planted a Tree (Independence, Missouri: Zions Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, 1947. $1.00). See Book Review Section, 
April issue. 

Thompson, May H., La-Lo’s Magic Clay (Columbus, Ohio: Wartburg Press, 
1946. $4.50). 

Vance, Randolph, ed., Ozark Folksongs, Vol. II (Columbia, Missouri: State 
Historical Society of Missouri, 1948. $3.75). 

Westermeier, Clifford P., Man, Beast and Dust: The Story of Rodeo (Denver, 
Colorado: World Press, 1947). 

Whitman, William III, Pueblo Indians of San Ildefonso: A Changing Culture 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. $2.75). 


PERIODICALS AND BULLETINS 

ARCHEOLOGY 

“Archeology in the San Juan,” by Samuel J. Tobin. Archeology and Ethnology 
Papers No. 8, University of Utah (1947). 

“The Cliff City of Walnut Canyon,” by Nell Murbarger. Natural History, LVI 
(Nov., 1947). Arizona cliff dwellings. 

“Culture Sequences in the Southwest,” by Samuel J. Tobin. Southwestern 
Lore, XII (March, 1948), 55. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

“Bibliography for the History of Wyoming,” by Harriett Knight Orr. University 
of Wyoming Publications, XII (1947). 

“Bibliography of the Archives of the Utah Humanities Research Foundation,” 
by Hector Lee. University of Utah Bulletin, XX XVIII, No. 9 (1947). 

“A Guide to the Literature of the Southwest,” by Lyle Sanders. New Mexico 
Quarterly Review, XVIII (Spring, 1948). 121. 

BIOGRAPHY 

“Utah Mountain Man,” by Charles Kelly. Desert Magazine, XI (May, 1948), 
11. Louis Simonds. 

“Grand Old Man of the College,” by John Stewart. Utah Farmer, LXVII 
(March 25, 1948), 8. C. G. Adney. 

“Saga of ‘Buckskin’ Billy,’ by Norman Lobsenz. Ford Times, XL (May, 1948, 
39. 


BIOLOGY 
“Vertibrate Animals Feeding on the Mormon Cricket,” by George Knowlton. 
American Midland Naturalist, XXXIX (Jan., 1948), 137. 
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A CurRRENT REGIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DESCRIPTION 

“Boise,” by Bierne Lay, Jr., Saturday Evening Post, CCXIX (Jan. 18, 1947), 22. 

“To Dikeway by Motor Car,” by Martin Muller. Utah Magazine, X (April, 
1948), 18. Bear River bird refuge. 

“Grand oe Voyage,” by Randall Henderson. Desert Magazine, XI (Jan., 
1948), 

“A Highway Planned Never to Grow Old,” by Bertell Hanson. Utah Magazine, 
X (Feb., 1948), 10. 

“Highway to Heaven,” by George Lincoln. Utah Magazine, X (April, 1948), 
16. Cache National forest. 

“Look’s Western Issue,” by Henry Ehrlich. Look, XI (May 27, 1948). 

“Mountain Heart of Idaho,” Sunset, XCIX (Sept., 1947), 12. 

“Reconnaissance of the Zion Hinterland,” by Ronald Ives. Geographical Review, 
XXXVII (Oct., 1947), 618. 


ECONOMICS 

“Business Activity in Utah,” Utah Economic and Business Review, VIII (April, 
1948). 

“Is Utah a High Tax State?” by Dilworth Walker. Utah Educational Review, 
XLI (Feb., 1948), 19. 

“Unemployment Compensation in Utah,” by Henry R. Pearson. Utah Farmer, 
LXVII (April, 1948), 12. 

“Utah’s Big Baby,” by Arthur W. Baum. Saturday Evening Post, CCXX (May 
15, 1948), 38. Geneva Steel. 

“The West Against Itself,” by Bernard DeVoto. Harper’s Magazine, XCIV 
(Jan., 1948), 1. 


EDUCATION 


“They're Old and Obsolete, by A. C. Lambert. Utah Educational Review, XLI 
(Feb., 1948), 5. 


FOLKLORE 

“Folk Belief and Mormon Cultural Autonomy,” by Austin E. Fife. Journal of 
American Folklore, XLI (Jan.-Mar., 1948). 

“Two Hopi Myths and Rites,” by Mischa Titien. Journal of American Folklore, 
XLI (Jan.-Mar., 1948), 31. 

“How Jackrabbit Got His Long Ears,” by Will Evans. Southwestern Lore, XIII 
(Dec., 1947), 41. 

“The White-faced One Wrestles with Hostien Bear: A Navajo Folk Story,” by 
Will Evans. Southwestern Lore, XII (March, 1948), 53. 


HISTORY 

“Buffalo Busting,’ by Frank Hibben. Southwest Review, XXXIII (Winter, 
1948), 59. 

“Insurance Against the Hazards of Western Life,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review (Sept., 1947). 

“Jackson Hole, Crossroads of the Western Fur Trade, 1830-1840,” by Merrill 
J. Mattes. Pacific Northwest Quarterly, XXXIX (Jan., 1948), 3. 

“Oliver Roberts’ Thunder Mountain Journal,” by H. Hamlin. Pony Express, 
XIV (Nov., 1947), 3. 

“Origins of the Episcopal Church in the Pacific Northwest,” by Thomas E. 
Jessett. Oregon Historical Quarterly, XVLIII (Dec., 1947), 287. 

“Pioneer Railroading in Colorado,” by Nathaniel W. Sample. Colorado Mag- 
azine, XXIV (July, 1947), 141. Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 

“Topsy the Trestle,” by Glen W. Perrins. Utah, X (April, 1948), 10-15. His- 
tory of the Lucin Cut-off. 


GEOLOGY 

“Geology of the Borah Peak Quadrangle, Idaho,” by Clyde P. Ross. Bulletin 
of the Geological Society of America, LVIII (Dec., 1947), 1085. 

“Ogden Canyon: Gateway to Geologic Wonders,” by Glen W. Perrins. Utah, 
X (April, 1948), 4-9. 

“Rock Hunter’s Wonderland,” by Charles Kelly. Desert Magazine, XI (June, 

1948), 21. Wayne County, Utah. 
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UtTauH Humanities REVIEW 


INDIANS 

“Fall and Rise of the Navajo,” by George Fitzpatrick. Rotarian, LXX (March, 
1947), 33. 

“Indian Raids in Colorado, 1875,” by A. R. Ross. Colorado Magazine (Nov, 
1947). 


“Men with Ears Down to Their Ankles: A Chapter in Navajo History,” by Ruth 
Underhill. New Mexico Quarterly Review, XVIII (Spring, 1948), 39. 

“The Navajo—His Predicament,” by Spencer W. Kimball. Improvement Era, 
LI (Feb., March, and April, 1948). 

*‘Navajos: Whose Problem?” by Erna Fergusson. New Mexico Quarterly Re. 
view, XVIII (Spring, 1948), 25. 

“They Were Good Enough for the Army,” Harper’s Magazine, CLCV (Noy, 
1947). 

“Wolf Men of the Navajo,” by Richard Van Valkenburgh. Desert Magazine, 
XII (Jan., 1948), 4. 


JOURNALISM 


Die Post. New Magazine Published by the German Department of the Uni- 
versity of Utah Beginning March, 1948. 
“Mormon Spruce-Up,” Newsweek, XXXI (May 24, 1948), 67. Deseret News. 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


“Banished Magistrate,” poem by F. C. Golffing. Tiger’s Eye, No. 3 (March, 
1948). 
“Dead Girl: Saipan,” poem by Robert G. Price. Tiger’s Eye, No. 3 (March, 





1948). 
“Of Love and Thirst,’ poem by Brewster Ghiselin. Tiger’s Eye, No. 3 (March, 
1948). 
“The Roses,” poem by J. Radcliffe Squires. Accent, VIII (Spring, 1948), 170. 
“Savor,” poem by F. C. Golffing. Western Review, XII (Spring, 1948), 145. 
“The Tongue,” poem by F. C. Golffing. Western Review, XII (Spring, 1948), 
145. 


MINING 


“Ghost Town Miners,” by Harold O. Weight. Desert Magazine, XI (May, 
1948), 17. 

“History of Mining Machinery Manufacture in Colorado,” by Ellsworth G. 
Mitick. Colorado Magazine, XIV (Nov., 1948). 

“Tim Cody’s Lost Ledge,” by Harold O. Weight. Desert Magazine, XI (June, 
1948), 17. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

“The Colorado River,” by Samuel B. Morris. Journal of the American Water- 
works Association, XXXIX (Oct., 1947), 945. 

“Limitations on Continued Colorado River Development in Arizona,” by Mal- 
colm B. Parsons. Rocky Mountain Law Review, XX (April, 1948), 280. 


PLACE NAMES 


“Geographic Names of Western Montana, Northern Idaho,” by Elers Koch. 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, XLIX (March, 1948), 50. 

“Oregon Geographic Names,” by Lewis A. McArthur. Oregon Historical Quar- 
terly, XLIX (March, 1948), 63. 


POLITICS 

“Eccles, Landis and Truman,” by H. Fuller. New Republic, LX VIII (Feb. 9, 
1948), 10. 

“Mr. Eccles as Key to Reserve Board Shift,” United States News, XXIV (Feb. 
6, 1948), 38. 

“The Truman-Eccles Row,” Newsweek, XXI (May 24, 1948), 16. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“Listen to Our Story. A Panorama of American Ballads,’ by Alan Lomax. 
(Brunswick Album B-1024, American Folk Music Series). 

“Mountain Frolic. Square Dance Pieces and Hoedowns,” by Alan Lomax. 

(Brunswick Album No. B-1025. American Folk Music Series). 





